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ABSTRACT 

Stressing the importance of teaching the writing 
skills students will need in the adult workplace, the conference 
papers in this booklet present some of the significant research in 
practical writing and show how this research applies to classroom 
instruction. Following the introduction, the five essays discuss the 
following topics: (1) youth, jobs, and literacy; (2) a negative 
entropy theory of practical writing; (3) research on practical 
writing in business and industry; (4) functional writing in the 
workplace; and (5) a curriculum model for written language as an 
essential communication skill for the competent adult. The booklet 
concludes with biographical notes on the conference speakers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of recent advances in composition 
research, educators nave Degun to recognize the need 
for re-examining and, where necessary, reorganizing 
writing curricula. The focal-point of recent research 
and, thus, of curriculum change, has been the writing 
process. While the shift in fr^erest from product to 
process is, in itself, a welcome and much-needed 
cnange, some topics of concern to educators and the 
general puDlic remain virtually unexamined. One such 
topic is the transferabi 1 i ty of academic writing skills 
to "real-world 11 writing situations. Many people want 
to know if school -or iented writing prepares students 
for the writing they will do in their later roles as 
employed adults. 

Consonant with this interest in joD-relateo 
writing is the recent lalDeit latej recognition that 
"literacy" is not synonomous with "reading." Tne ao i 1 - 
ity to read connected prose does not guarantee tne 
ability to wr i te connected prose. As expanding tech- 
nologies employ greater numbers of service personnel, 
it has become apparent that many otherwise qualified 
workers are unable to effectively communicate in writ- 
ing. Some major companies are undertaking their own 
"re-schooling" programs to teach relevant composition 
skills. 

& 1 
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Recognizing the contiguity of issues pertaining to 
job-related writing and literacy in writing, Southwest 
Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment iSWRLj sponsored a conference on October 1>, 
1^6^, to examine state-of-the-art research and practice 
in these fields. This book includes four papers that 
were presented at the conference and opening remarks 
delivered by Manlon Puryear, txecutive President of tne 
Orange County Urban League. j 

i i 

Mr. Puryear, drawing on more than years, of 
experience in national and community affairs, shares 
his perceptions of the relationship oetween education 
and employment. He stresses tne importance of communi- 
cation between all parties involved in the education 
and socialization of students--parents, teachers, and 
employers--and calls for an increased commitment to 
literacy education on the part of teachers. 

In the first formal paper, Ruth Mitchell discusses 
tne need for a new ''pract ical" writing model to replace 
the formal "academic 11 model that is commonly taught in 
schools. Sne presents ' concrete examples of common 
errors that writers make when they try to apply 
traditional writing formulas to practical writing 
situations. Mitchell argues tnat functional report- 
writing should be reader-oriented, with conclusions 
first ana background last. Most report-wr i t ifig, she 
points out, proceeds from background to conclusions. 

i 

tvelyn Jacob presents an overview of, riecent 
researcn on functional writing in Dusiness anq indus- 
try. Her paper syntnesizes tne results of significant, 
ethonograpnic , research in job-settings, and presents 
findings from her own most recent researcn effprt, the 
Industrial Literacy Project. 



Field-researcn and education are orought together 
in Larry Mikulecky 1 s paper. He discusses the rjesul ts 
of his extensive job-literacy research, and describes a 
project in which unemployed, underprepared adults are 
successful ly prepared for word-processing , jobs. 
MikulecKy also suggests ways in which teachers can 



oetter prepare students for the realities of 
O ting. 
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Introduction 



Tne final speaker, Gertrude Meyers, presents a 
model for a joo-oriented writing curriculum. Drawing 
on her experience in designing a training prografo for a 
private business college, Meyers makes suggestions for 
instruction that are applicable at both secondary and 
post-secondary levels. 

Tne purpose of this book is to present some of the 
significant research in practical writing and to snow 
how it applies to classroom instruction. Research in 
tnis area is stili in a formative stage, and the papers 
presented here represent the worK of pioneers in a new 
field of inquiry. It is, however, already evident that 
certain segments of the education community will find 
inwiediate benefits in applying so.ne of the instruc- 
tional strategies contained in tnese papers. As tne 
similarities and differences between practical writing 
and academic writing become more clearly delineated, 
teacners and curriculum specialists at all levels will 
be in a position to provide oetter and more meaningful 
writing instruction. 

A number of important issues, includi ng those 
relating instruction in practical writing to educa- 
tional pnilosophy and social goals, remain virtually 
unexplored. We hope that these presentations will 
serve to stirnulaLe thought and inquiry in these areas 
as well as in those more directly related to the 
improvement of the writing curriculum. 



Larry Gentry 

SWftL Educational Kesearcn 
and Development 
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YOUTH, JOBS, AND LITERACY 



Mahlon Pvryear 
Onuigc County Urbwi League 



I grew up in an era that some of you may remember, 
and that some of you may not remember, I grew up in a 
section of the United States called the segregated 
South. In the segregated South the schools were 
segregated by law. Black children went to one kind of 
school and white children went to another kind of 
school. What was taught in the white schools was one 
kind of education and what was taught in the black 
schools was another kind of education. 

Many of us who went to black school s grew up 
thinking we got a pretty "bum" education. For years we 
spent a lot of time and effort trying to get into those 
white schools. Well, finally the Supreme Court let us 
in. As time went by, some of us got it in our heads 
that geography had something to do with quality 
education. For example, some of us were convinced that 
western school s were super ior to eastern school s. 
Well, my wife and I recently moved to California and 
guess what? We discovered that geography doesn't make 
that much difference. 

The point that I'm trying to make is that quality 
education is not a matter of race or geographical 
location; quality education is a matter of commitment-- 
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cownltment on the part. of teachers, students, parents, 
and the community that supports and profits from local 
schools. 

In addition to commitment by individuals at each 
level, there must also be communication between all of 
those involved in educating young people. I recently 
spent some time at a local college listening to 
educators and industrialists discuss a plan for 
preparing young people for new technical careers. When 
1 was asked for my comments I told them that, although 
it was a wonderful thing that industry and education 
would get together to talk about what our young people 
will be doing three years from now, 1 thought that they 
had failed to bring two important elements into the 
dlscysslon--the parents and the children. Educators 
cannot plan the education of children in this country 
without parents being a part of the discussion. Thus, 
another key to quality education, an education that 
prepares a student for a good life and a successful 
career, is communication . . . communication between 
the parent and the student, between the parent, the 
student, and the school, and between the school and 
prospective employers. 

1 would like to share with you a news release that 
speaks to these points. It pertains to a speech that I 
made to a group of school counselors in New Jersey. It 



ATLANTIC CiTY— An urgent call to Now Jersey educators, along with those 
throughout the nation, to press for more realistic training of student 
counselors related to current changes in Job requirements and possibil- 
ities was voiced here today by Mahlon T. Puryear of New York, associate 
director of the National Urban League. 

Mr. Puryear heads the League's "National Skills Bank" program, to be 
launched next Tuesday In five key centers across the country. The 
program is designed to seek out, classify and provide qualified Negro 
workers from which American Industry and commerce can draw to meet Its 
manpower needs. 

Addressing a luncheon meeting of the New Jersey Organization of Teachers 
In the Madison Hotel, Mr. Puryear described as vital the need for edu- 
cation to strive toward giving counselors In training broader and more 
realistic training opportunity "to learn about the world of work and 
the changes that are taking place In Job requirements of our time." 



reads i 



URBAN LEAGUE URGES JERSEY TEACHERS: 
SHAPE TRAINING TO FIT TOMORROW'S MANPOWER NEEDS 
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"It must bo made manditur) that person* who counsel Negro youth learn 
fully the problems confronting Negro youth," declared Mr. Put year. 

"They irust be thoroughly familiar with the ambitions, aspirations, 
family life and backgrounds of the Negro youth they are charged to 
guide and counsel. It is Imperative that these services be up-dated, 
and Increased at all levels of community action." 

He stressed as imperative the need for the Negro community Itself to 
utilize ail available resources for erasing the traditional barriers 
to education and opportunity that still block Negro clti/ens from full 
participation in national progress, and called for specie.! attention 
to the problems of Negro adults who, through no fault of their own, 
lack the basic skills and education to pursue retraining programs. 

"Teachers, above ail others, must be aiert to the effects of automation 
on the Negro worker of tomorrow and constantly seek for expanding 
emphasis on training and retraining to fulfill the manpower needs of 
the future/' Mr. Puryear said. 



Does the problem sound familiar? Would you be 
surprised if i told you that this news release was net 
written in 1982, but almost 20 years ago--in 1363? 
Since I joined the Urban League in 19*10, 1 have been 
begging teachers, counselors, educational administra- 
tors, and parents to help keep students in school. I 
have been begging employers to be honest in developing 
realistic job requirements for beginning jobs. I have 
been begging young people to learn to read, to write, 
to spell, to speak, and to form good work habits. 

My observat ions have nothi ng to do wi th race. 
Every day i see students, black and white, who cannot 
write. When young people come to the Urban League for 
assistance in finding work, we ask them to write a 
paragraph about what they would like to be doing two or 
three years from now. That's when I find out that many 
of them cannot write. Some companies require a similar 
paragraph on their job applications. Many applicants 
ca.i fill out all the blares, but they cannot write a 
paragraph. Deficiencies in writing and spelling color 
the thinking of the interviewer before the applicant 
utters a word. 
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As teachers of writing, you have an opportunity 
and a responsibility to help rectify this situation. 
The fact that you are meeting today to discuss the 
practical applications of writing shows that you are 
moving in the right direction. 

All of us here today have a job to do* I'm in the 
business of finding jobs for young people, and you'ie 
in the business of getting them ready for those jobs. 
Let's work together. Together we can create a better 
society--a society where the job is worthy of the 
worker and the worker is worthy of his hire. 
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NEGATIVE ENTROPY At 
WORK: A THEORY OF 
PRACTICAL WRITING 



Ruth Mitchell 
University of California at Los Angeles 



We all define writing from our own narrow perspec- 
tive.. . A scriptwriter who enthralled a California 
Writing Project audience mentioned casually that he had 
earned his living as an English teacher before he hit 
the jackpot. "But 1 didn't teach them wri ting , 1 ' he 
said, although he taught the standard 10th and 11th 
grade composition classes. Writing to him is the 
manipulation of plot and character, fiction, 'Creative 
writing 11 in college catalogs. On the other hand, a 
biology professor, complaining about students' verbal 
ineptness, declared that he didn't want "any of that 
fancy English stuff." For him, writing meant a logical 
explanation of observed phenomena. 

Any theory must begin with definition, especially 
' in view of idiosyncratic uses of terms such as those 
I've cited. 1 am going to place practical writing in 
an audience-response context, showing that it will be 
distinguishable from other kinds of writing because of 
its immediate and limited utility. It Will be neces- 
sary to distinguish it from technical writing, which is 
not my subject h$re. 1 am also not Concerned with the 
formatting of correspondence, the kind of knowledge to 
be expected from well-trained secretaries. "Business 
writing" here means what the manager dictates or scrib- 
bles, not what the secretary types. 1 will move from 
definition to features, and then to an argument for 
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understanding the psychol Inguistics of response instead 
of imitating traditional strategies. ! shall end with 
some suggestions for changing perceptions about prac- 
tical writing through education, 

DEFINITION 

The first step in a definition of practical writ- 
ing is to break out of our own particular tunnel vision 
and survey the writing to be found in a modern technol- 
ogical, informat ion-cr i en ted society. We especial ly 
need to do this because mpst of us who teach writing 
are English teachers. The bond between the teaching of 
writing and English teaching is, I submit, traditional 
rather than logical --the study and teaching of writing 
depends on applied psychology as much as on a knowledge 
of literature. But it is there. And so is our preju- 
dice that writing comes between the covers of books, 
elevates the mind, and enlarges the moral vision. 

But when you start to inventory writing, the kind 
associated with English classes diminishes in propor- 
tion abruptly. Consider your own daily activities. 
You might think your earliest morning contact with 
print is the newspaper, but before then you've probably 
read labels, consciously or unconsciously, and the 
directions on food packages — not to mention the cereal 
boxes without which millions of Americans could ndt 
have attained literacy. X ou>ve also listened to the 
morning news — someone wrote it before it was read on 
either radio or television. Your house is sprinkled 
with magazines and journals, from the specialty publi- 
cations that keep you current with your profession to 
Life , Time , Newsweek , The New Yorker , People , and 
Playboy . If you have hobbies, you read magazines to 
keep you abreast of the latest equipment and ideas. If 
you're a member of a large organization, you get its 
newsletter, whether you want i t or not. The \ first 
thing any g.oup — anti-nuclear .or pro-whale — produces is 
a newslettter. (There's an association of newsletter 
editors that has its own newsletter.) The mail brings 
you letters, flyers, bills, tax forms. Every appliance 
is accompanied by written instructions; every garment 
has a label telling you how to wash it. 
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And you haven't even gotten to work yet. There, 
another mountain of writing assails you— memos from 
associates, reports, invitations to meetings, announce- 
ments of forthcoming publications, letters of all 
kinds* Each profession has its own particular written 
burdens. Lawyers have briefs, points and author i ties, 
legal memoranda; doctors have patient histories and 
medical research; English teachers have student papers. 

It's hard to get up-to-date comprehensive figures 
on the economic Impact of written information, because 
most studies are limited in scope. A few years ago, 
John Bormuth ("Science and the Citizen, n 1979) calcu- 
lated that at the beginning of the seventies— his 
figures were for 197 2 * and 1972— the average person 
spent 29 percent of time on the job either reading or 
writing, and 17 percent of time overall. Twenty-nine 
percent .is a very high average, suggesting that a large 
number of workers spend 100 percent of their time 
involved with written communication. Bormuth collected 
data on what he called "literacy activities," which 
included reading, writing, and being trained for them. 
He attributed 26 percent of the 197** dNP to thes \ 
activi ties— more than twice the Department of Defense 
budget. 

More recent f igures have been computed for t ime 
spent writing only, and these may be pitched low 
because both employees and employers tend to report 
time spent physically producing marks on paper rather 
than all the other activities which we know are essen- 
tial parts of the writing process. Faigley, Miller, 
Meyer, and Witte (1981) surveyed writing done by col- 
lege-trained people mostly in Texas and Louisiana, and 
found that they spent an average of 23 percent of their 
working time writing. Even engineers—who often flee 
to engineering courses in college because they fear 
writing— spend 25 percent of thair time writing. Only 
four out of 200 people interviewed by the researches, 
claimed to spend no time at all on writing. Faigley 
and his colleagues also, quote Department of Labor sta- 
tistics that project 55 million workers in the infor- 
mation sector in 1990 — there were 45 million in 1980. 
Fifty-five million is one quarter of 220 million 
Americans. About a million word processors were in use 
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during 196M. The number will double by 1983 and 
increase to 20 million in 1390. As usual, the French 
have a word for it--the "informatisation" of society. 

At the risk of pointing out the obvious, I'd like 
to underscore two facts about the writing we're examin- 
ing: one, every bit of it--even the label on the 
peanut butter jarr-had to be written by someone; and 
two, not a whisper about it is ever heard in tradi- 
tional English classes. There, students either learn 
to express themselves in creative exercises or learn a 
strange kind of prose that flourishes in academia as 
goldfish do in small ponds, unable to exist outside a 
specialized environment — the theme, essay, or paper. 
Have you ever had to write a theme since you left col- 
lege? And where did you learn how to write what you 
now write as a professional? Where did the instruction 
writer learn to write instructions and the proposal 
writer proposals? I take it that our task at this 
meeting is to widen the scope of writing instruction in 
high school, college, and university to include the 
kinds of writing found outside academia's fishpond. In 
doing so, we shall be able to improve the standard of 
writing out there and also be able to defend ourselves 
against the charge that our graduates can't write. How 
can they if we haven't taught them? 

Let 's try to corral the mass of writing we've 
identified and break it into categories. Fol lowing 
Wittgentstein and John Ellis (197*0, I'll divide 
according to use (see Table 1). 

As you see, the first major classification is 
between writing that is read by choice-- 1 i terature--and 
that which is associated with work. Practical writing 
earns its living* Literature is non-ossent ial enter- 
tainment. Hard as it may be for us English teachers to 
swallow, man/ excellent lives have been and are being 
led without its balm. To test this primary division, 
ref lect that both readi ng and wr i t ing 1 i terature are 
matt ers of cho i ce, but a bus i nessman can ' t choose 
whether tc read this memo or that (imagine this: "I'm 
not in try* mood for mystery today," he says, selecting 
instead the work of the office romance writer). The 
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Table 1 



Functions of Writing 



PRACTICAL WRITING 



LITERARY WRITING 



Class 1 



Class 2 



novels 
plays t 
poetry 

literary essay 
or 1 1 1 c 1 sm 
scripts for TV 
scripts for movies 
scripts for radio 



Writing 
On the Job 



Mixed with 
Entertainment 



Rainess writing 
proposa I s 
memos 



advertisements 

newspapers 

magazlne> 



Instructions 
formal documents 
summaries 
student paoers 
legal briefs 



amount of practical writing far outweighs, that of lit- 
erature and probably always has, although historically 
literature has assumed a disproportionate importance 
because of the context-dependence of practical writing. 
Historically, the first writing we can, decipher is 
practical writing — lists of provisions received by tem- 
ple priests. Its preservation is accidental, as op- 
posed to the conscious conservation of literary writing 
through copying and the cultivation of libraries. We 
all read Shakespeare, but in his own time, most of the 
writing was legal, political, religious, commercial. 
While literary scholars dissect Shakespeare to the 
point of counting the definite articles in the plays, 
historical scholars applying cl iornetrical techniques 
are constructing demographic statistics from parish 
records and Pipe Rolls. 

But withih this primary division between practical 
writing and literary writing, I've made a subdivision. 
This accounts , for the kind of writing that exists in a 
twilight zone, between the office and the easy chair, 
writing that has practical purposes but is sweetened 
with entertainment. Make nc mistake, newspapers enter- 
tain. And if advertising doesn't, it won't achieve its 
primary aim--sel 1 ing^ Those magazines piled up on your 
coffee table give you information you want while enter- 
taining you.. You chose them because their subject 
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matter is a hobby or pastime--entertainmer)t--for you. 
All menbers of this subgroup have some element of lit- 
erature (they are chosen) and some of practical writing 
(they inform, are used), but there is Ijittle chance 
they will ever become literature in John Ellis 1 sense: 
11 literary texts are defined as those that are used by 
the society in such -a-way-Jt hat the text is, not takep as 
specifically relevant to the fmrnediate cpntext of its 
origin" (Ellis, 197**> p. W)« Journalism embodies its 
ephemeral ity in its name; 

These genres deserve a subclass of their own from 
the perspective of their writers also. People who 
write for newspapers, magazines, and public relations 
want to write. They have desire, even talent, - They 
want to spend their working lives behind a typewriter. 
People faced with practical writing tasks don't neces- 
sarily want to write--they have to. That/ is why 
instruction in the major genres of Class 1 practical 
writing is essential if we are to prepare students 
adequately for their ordinary everyday work ing lives. 
To send out students from any level of education with- 
out ensuring that they can write an effective job 
application letter or a summary of a week's activities 
hamstrings them as surely as if they had not been 
taught how to add or multiply. 

You're probably wondering why I didn't make tech- 
nical wri ting an equal ly def ini te subgroup. Besides 
English classes, technical writing classes are the only 
other writing classes well established in the academic 
curr iculum. However, there 1 s a widespread mismatch 
between those classes and what the world understands as 
technical writing, I tried to clear it up in an arti- 
cle that appeared in Col lege Engl ish in October 1981, 
Comments, which will be printed in the October 1982 
issue* made it clear that I hadn't succeeded, so I'm 
glad of another chance, especially since doing so will 
enable me to sharpen the distinction between technical 
and practical^ wri ting. 

The misunderstand i ng ari ses because "technical 
writing" has referents that differ according to con- 
text. "This is technical writing--you wouldn't under- 
stand it" is spoken by a researcher to a communications 
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analyst In hopes of deflecting close scrutiny. It 
commonly occurs in research organizations or in gradu- 
ate seminars. A technical writing class (according to 
my very limited experience because UCLA has no techni- 
cal writing instruction at all) seems to mean a writing 
class for engineering students. Too often its concerns 
are the same as those of the freshman composition 
course--mechanics and basic structure. 

Technical writing in the world of work, however, 
means specific posi t ions advertised under the Help 
Wanted heading of the newspaper. These positions 
demand technical knowledge of g field (frequently com- 
puters these days) with ability to write English— by 
which is meant usually spelling and punctuation. 1 
cannot stress too much that a "technical writer 11 is 
first and foremost a person who can read blueprints and 
technical manuals and then transfer their contents to 
continuous prose for peers. No grace in writing is 
required— only accuracy. 1 called this "technical 
writing as advertised" in my article, hoping to circir 
scribe the term so that we could use it with an exacc 
referent. 

Technical writing is also found in smal 1- 
circulatjon journals serving highly specialized groups 
( The Biophysical Journal , Transplantation , The Pacific 
Journal of Mathematics and so on). Thus two kinds of 
professionals need training in technical writing: 
those who want to become technical writers and tH'-se 
who will become researchers needing to communicate .,th 
their peers. The future technical writers must want to 
spend their lives writing, but—unlike aspirant jour- 
nalists—their talents must lie primarily in the tech- 
nical field. The future researchers will not want to 
write, but must understand? the importance of efficient 
communication. Neither group can be trained by English 
teachers unaided by technical personnel . Technical 
writing instruction requires team-teaching in which 
English teachers must be prepared to act as junior 
partners. 

Technical writing is essent ial ly communication 
between peers who share a background of the same spe- 
cial ized information. It does not warrant more than 
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genre status in my practical writing division because 
in its purest form, it isn't very prevalent. Some 
species of technical writing are communicated almost 
entirely in symbols, such as microbiological and math- 
ematical discourse. Pure technical writing is as close 
to being rule-governed (a matter I shall discuss later) 
as writing ever gets, because its vocabulary is dic- 
tated by the jargon of the subject and its order must 
follow that of the process being described, not a rhe- 
torical formula. There is nothing in the world wrong 
with writing in the cryptic, allusive jargon of the 
group if you are writing to its other members; the 
prob lem arises when wri ters used to technical wr i ting 
of this kind assume that they can write in the same way 
on al 1 occasions. 

I am perturbed by the confusion in the popular 
mind between technical writing and practical writing. 
Whatever isn t taught in regular English classes must 
be technical writing, it seems. When I explain that my 
practical writing course at UCLA teaches students-- 
seniors who realize they need it--the kind of writing 
they will need to survive on the job, my interlocutors 
slowly become aware of the genres I've just listed. 
n But no one taught me how to write a memo, 11 they say. 
"I just imitated the boss. 11 Exactly. We have to make 
a case for instruction in a kind of writing that, un- 
like technical writing and literature, is so generally 
distributed that it mingles with the background. Bor- 
rowing from Russian formalist criticism, we have to 
apply the technique of "ostraneniye," rendering a 
fami 1 iar object strange in order to appreciate it 
(Lemon & Reis, 1965, p. 4). 

FEATURES 

Practical wri ting is context-bound, audience- 
spec 1 f ic, short-term, targeted prec i sely,, u,se-or iented, 
and bound by economics. ! am not going to illustrate 
each of these characteristics laboriously, one by one, 
because they are interdependent and each will be men- 
tioned as major features are described. The final one, 
the connection between practical writing and money, 
underlies all others. Practical writing is written for 
money as surely as is a Judith Krantz novel, on.v indi- 
rectly. It is not only written on the job, but also 
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judged by its contribution to the economic health of 
the organization. Letters that get to the point and 
don't need follow-up phone calls save money. Reports 
that lead to efficient action make money. When i was' 
asked in 1976 to design writing coursefe for the Rand 
Corporation in Santa Monica, management 1 s mot i vat ion 
was economic — the researchers 1 reports were so long dnd 
so incomprehensible that they demanded excessive edito- 
rial input and were commonly del ivered late to impa- 
tient clients. The necessary investment of additional 
time threatened the tight margin of overjhead on which a 
non-profit corporation runs. Mo;iey and, time are inter- 
changeable in economic terms, much 1 ike mass and energy 
in nuclear physics. 

Prac t i ca 1 wr i t i ng is context -bound and aud i ence- 
specific to a degree not realized by thpse who think of 
writing as self-expression or as a disagreeable task. 
Practical writing takes place within a confined ecosys- 
tem that has its own power structure!. You write to 
achieve certain ends — perhaps your own, certainly your 
boss's — and you'd better not introduce any elements 
that will frustrate those ends. So you have to write 
with all your antennae tingling to! avoid political 
problems and to maximize opportunities. Writing is 
permanent. A conversation can be forgotten or even 
denied, but the written memo is there, for fame or 
notoriety. 

It is difficult for students who have written only 
in answer to questions and have been' expected only to 
regurgitate facts to understand the communicative 
function of practical writing. It is written because 
someone wants to know something, and .to use that infor- 
mation—and "use" is the important wdrd. 



Students also don't realize that most practical 
writing, especially that done in the. corporate context, 
is a collective product. In schodl you shield your 
paper from your classmate with a protective arm, but on 
the job you write one part of a document and other mem- 
bers of the team write other parts. Then the whole is 
reviewed by a team leader, who may ask one team member 
to rewrite most of it, including your piece. Then the 
report will proceed up through several levels of man- 
agement review (as many as ten in some government 
O . 17 
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offices), being changed at each stage, and finally it 
will reach the editorial department. The completed 
document may contain a few words that you originally 
wrote, but they may be in a different place and may not 
mean what you intended. Pride of authorship has no 
place in the process. 

In order to introduce students to team writing, we 
at UCLA have always included a group project in our 
year-long course, Practical Writing and Editing, The 
classes have written a brochure for UCLA Writing Pro- 
grams, a students 1 guide to high living on the cheap in 
Westwood, and a catalog of UCLA's interinstitutional 
programs* They had to cooperate in teams to collect 
information, write and edit each others 1 contribution, 
decide on format, and proofread the final product. 

Whether as a member of a team or on their own, 
practical writers should have these questions in mind 
when writing: 

What am I doing with this memo/letter/ 
proposal/etc? 

How am 1 doing i t? 

Who's going to read it first? Later? 

What do 1 want that person to do? 

These questions will guide strategy and tactics. 
Instruction should make clear that the piece of writing 
must fit into its niche in the ecosystem. Two excel- 
lent books will give you the details of efficient tar- 
get i ng and aud i ence ana 1 ys i s : Designing Technical 
Reports: Writing for Audiences in Organizations , by 
J. C. Mathes and Dwight W. Stevenson, which, despite 
the f i rst part of i ts title, concerns i tsel f wi th 
general questions of organizational communication; and 
Writing for Results: In Business, Government and the 
Professions , by David W, Ewing, editor of the Harvard 
Business Review , which suggests introspective questions 
for the writer such as "Should my communication be put 
in writing? Should it come from me? Should it come 
now? Will the audience ■hear' my facts and ideas in 
the manner I intend? 11 
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TRYING TO WHITE ACCORDING TO RULES 

The need for clarity as to audience, purpose, and 
the means of matching them is unfortunately best illus- 
trated when it's lacking. Figure 1 shows a memo from 
the office of architect of the U.S. Capitol, 



The Architect of tho Capitol 
*1793* 
Washington, O.C. 20515 
November 26, !97$ 

MEMORANDUM 

To: Bui Id Ing Occupants 

From: Architect of the Capitol 

Subject: Electrical Service - 

House Office Building Annex 2 



We have reached tho point In the renovation of House Office Building 
Annex 2 whereby It will bo necessary for tho main electric service 
capacity to the building to be reduced to ono half the full capacity In 
o r der that new electrical swltchgear can be Installed In the location 
now occupied by existing equipment. 

Under normal operatic conditions during this next two month period, no 
Inconvenience to the occupants Is expected to be experienced. However 
If cable failure or other unexpected cone It Ions wore to be experienced 
that would further reduce the remaining service capacity, we would be 
forced to Immediately discontinue all non-electrical loads until 
emergency repairs could be effected. 

As a precaution against the loss of total building power, we request 
that ail occupants make a concerted effort to turn off every electrical 
device not being used and to reduce the normal lighting level wherever 
possible. These measures should provide us with the margin of capacity 
necessary to sustain all norm, 1 electrical power requirements during 
this period. 

In case an emergency power reduction becomes necessary, we will strive 
to maintain priority loads such as computers and other special equipment. 

Your cooperation In this matter, for tho m u tual benefit of all occupants, 
will bo greatly appreciated. 



Figure 1: Memo illustrating wordiness and confusion. 
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Now this memo is inefficient because it wastes 
time getting to its main message, uses excessively for- 
mal language, and" exp J ains with too many words. It 
should have read something like this: 

For the next two months, we must cut electric 
service to House Office Building Annex No, 2 
by half the usual capacity so that we can 
install new electrical swi tchgear. We ask 
you to switch off every electrical device not 
being used and reduce normal lighting level. 

If everyone cooperates by using only the 
electricity strictly necessary, we should be 
able to sustain normal electrical service 
while the new equipment is being installed. 
We are, however, operating on a small margin, 
A cable failure would require us to discon- 
tinue all non-critical loads until emergency 
repairs were made. We would try as far as 
possible to maintain priority service, espe- 
cially to computers and special equipment. 
With your cooperation and no emergencies, 
service in trm next two months should not 
differ from normal. Thank you. 

Now why didn't the memo take this briefer, more direct 
form? Because the author thought of his writing as a 
task instead of a communication. Because he applied 
unexamined models and did not ask himself what he 
wanted people who read his writing to do. 

Let's pursue this question of unexamined models 
with another example. Figure 2 shows an uncorrected 
application letter seriously (alas) written by a member 
of my first practical writing class at UCLA, 

The writer of this letter, like the writer of the 
memo, thought that these genres were supposed to sound 
odd. Both writers had in their heads the rhythms of 
phrases like "is expected to be experienced" and "en- 
closed please find," just as many letter-writers still 
think you should begin with "Yours of the 5th to hand," 
Like the businessman I mentioned earlier who imitated 
his boss's memo-writing style, these writers never 

O in 
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The William Morris Agency, Inc. 

151 El Camlno Or. 

Beverly Hills, Call. 90048 



RE: AGENT TRAINEE PROGRAM 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find for your perjsal my resume. I am currently a UCLA 
senior majoring In Business-Economics, and shall graduate In june of 
1930. I have heard many good things about your program, and would feet 
ho.wed to partake In It. 

As indicated by the resume you will notice that my experience In the 
field Is limited, yet concise. I am an Individual of varied skills and 
Interests, along with a strong desire to succeed In whatever endeavor I 
may undertake. Clearly my Interests lie In business and entertainment, 
though, a combination which could make for a successful careert Not 
only have I learned from my practical experiences, but my college 
curriculum has Included many classes which are directly tied to the show 
show business world, (I.e., business law, advertising, accounting, 
marketing) . 

After Inspecting both the resume and application I trust you shall find 
my past history quite acceptable. In that event, I would be very 
appreciative If you please contact me at your earliest convenience so 
that we may further discuss any possibilities for my Immediate future. 

Figure 2: Application letter illustrating use of poor 



questioned the preconceived ideas they had picked up. 
They were motivated by two instincts: protective col- 
oring and economy of effort. If you write like your 
boss, you'll fit into the organization, and if you can 
find a neat rule of thumb to write by, you won't have 
to worry about taking responsibility for your own 
choices. We'll come back in a moment to the mistaken 
idea of audience exemplified by the fol low-your- leader 
rule, and look now at the desire to save effort by 
applying a template. 



Writing is not a rule-governed procedure, much to 
the dismay of teachers, students, and testmakers alike. 
In that fact lies its frustration and fascination. We 
English teachers know about the infinite specificity of 
language, how words change in context so that one can- 
not predict any outcome from initial ingredients. 



model s. 
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People trained In other disciplines, especially the 
harder sciences, want words to behave like numbers. 
They want to be able to apply a formula and not have to 
pay any more attention once the steps have been 
followed. In mathematics, say Davis and Hersh (1981, 
p. 36) M writing follows an unbreakable convent ion r to 
conceal any sign that the author or the intended reader 
is a human being. It gives the impression that, from 
the stated def i nit ions, the desired resul ts fol low 
infallibly by a purely mechanical procedure. 11 As all 
art aspires to the condition of music, science aspires 
to mathematics, for the attitude to writing described 
here is adopted as closely as possible by social and 
physical scientists alike. As I mentioned above, only 
the most technical of technical writing can be regarded 
as formulaic, because 'it is driven by its referents, 
not by rhetorical considerations. Every other kind of 
writing must be approached as an element in a unique 
situation, in which the only constants are the 
questions I have listed, not their answers. 

An application letter *has an immediate purpose 
within the general context of getting a job for its 
writer— the application letter gets the recipient to 
read the resume. It's like the first few moments of an 
interview, permitting the interviewer to size up the 
applicant to see if it's worth spending the time to 
talk at length. So the letter-writer must ask: "How 
do I make myself sound valuable?" Answer: tel 1 the 
reader immediately what you can bring to the organiza- 
tion, usually your skills and experience. Don't tell 
the reader what he can do for you--a job opening isn't 
an opportunity for charity. Write without error and 
without affectation, just as you would dress correctly 
for an interview, not in a cocktail dress. Because you 
want your resume to be read out of the pile on the 
enployer's desk, give him some reason to remember you. 
In this example, my student did everything wrong, espe- 
cially the last* This young man had been the business 
manager for a theatre for the previous two years, a 
fact entirely missing fxorn his letter. 

Further, the letter's tone is ludicrous. The 
writer thought that when writing, you should sound 
unnatural , as i f you were wear i ng somethi ng 1 ike a 
O 22 . 
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stiff shirt, so formal it hurts. He remembered unfor- 
tunately some things a "wonderful 'English teacher" 
(to use Jim Quinn's phrase 41980, p. 187 ) must have 
taught him: the supposed difference between "Shall" 
and "will," and formal diction like "perusal" and 
"endeavor." In this, my poor student was under the 
sane misapprehension as the writer in the office of the 
U.S. Capitol architect, that when writing you've got to 
follow rules you don't apply when speaking normally. 

Rules and their misapplication are at the root of 
much poor practical writing. The search for them 
reminds me of the drunk looking for his keys under the 
lamp where the light is. 1 can predict two questions 
when 1 first meet a class of professionals in an orga- 
nization that has hired me to improve their writing: 
"Can 1 get writing done more quickly?" and "Can you 
give us some rules to follow?" Although the short 
answer is "no" in each case, I've learned not to give 
i t J immediatel y, but instead to show that the questions 
are related and betray a misunderstanding of writjng. 
They reveal a desire to relegate it to the periphery of 
attention. 

My long answer is a paradox: If instead of trying 
to skate over writing, you face it, learn about it and 
about the secondary benefits of writing, you may or may 
not find your own writing task completed sooner, but 
you will find it more rewarding. You'll be looking 
where the keys are to be found. In most cases, the 
overall length of the writing process, from rough notes 
to final production, will be shorter. The extra time 
i nvested by the or ig inal wri ter will obviate repeated 
returns for clarification and excessive editorial time. 
The organization economizes if writers take their task 
seriously. 

Benefits for the writers themselves include man- 
agement approval, faster publication, and the secondary 
gain I mentioned. Writing assists cogni tion-- in fact, 
writing and learning are almost equal. Researchers and 
report writers either don't know this or repress the 
fact. They' believe in the package-delivery theory of 
writing, that writing renders on paper an already com- 
pletely worked out idea. Thus they run head on into 
O 23 
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frustration because writing shapes the reality; it 
doesn't reproduce it. This is true even of a one- 
paragraph memo, where, for example, groping for words 
reveals that a request for a new furni tur^ arrangement 
is really a£ attack on someone else's space. People 
who want to apply a template to writing and! get it over 
will always write badly because they worj't let the 
writing work for them. They attempt what Peter Elbow 
(1981) calls The Dangerous Method— gett ing it right the 
first time. Instead, they must be persuaded to write a 
rough draft (or rough notes if they can't imagine hav- 
ing enough time to write something twice completely) 
and then Use it to reshape their concepts. This cannot 
usually be done in the head--the writer must become a 
reader and identify with the eventual recipient of his 
piece. Only then will he see something of the impli- 
cations, the possible difficulties, the ambiguities of 
what he has written. And what he finally writes will 
answer the anticipated objections and so gain in effec- 
tiveness* 

WRITING LIKE THE BOSS 

Now let's turn to the issue of protective color- 
ing. If the boss writes like a computer with constipa- 
tion, should you? Instinctively (for we are political 
aqimals) it seems like a good strategy. There is even 
research to prove it. J. Scott Armstrong (1980) of 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania 
found that management scientist* actually gained pres- 
tige through unintelligible writing. M A study of 10 
management journals found that those more difficult to 
read were rated higher in prestige by a sample of 20 
faculty menfcers . . ♦ those passages that were rated 
e*sy in readability were judged to be less competent in 
terms of the . research 11 (p. 85). Armstrong concludes 
that the edi tors of research journal s must take the 
responsibility for reform. 

As you will have understood by now, my theory of 
practical writing is based on audience-oriented util- 
itarianism. 1 have claimed that the examples 1 cited 
were not useful, even though they conformed to accepted 
conventions. They sounded like business writing. My 
position seems contradictory and I'm surprised that 
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audiences and readers don't call me on it immediately. 
I am saying that practical writing must meet the needs 
of its intended readers, but it shouldn't follow tradi- 
tional models that apparently have always been used to 
meet those needs. My position can be demonstrated 
empirically — 1 think you agreed that my examples didn't 
do the job in their original form--but it will take a 
sophisticated and lengthy argument to support it theo- 
retically. Bear with me, however, because on this 
argument depends our claim for academic Intervention. 

Practical writing until very recently has been an 
unexamined product. i mentioned early in this paper 
its conspicuous absence from English classes. Tra- 
dition fills the vacuum. I'm going to take as an exam- 
ple the organization of reports and particularly the 
order of sections frozen into place by the sciences-- 
physical, natural, and social --that have adopted the 
traditional format. The example has been chosen 
because it becomes a paradigm for my thesis: tradi- 
tional, unquestioned writing styles do not serve their 
audience's needs because they do not anticipate how 
people read. Writers who produce reports (or memos) 
exactly like those of their organizational mentors make 
themselves inconspicuous at the cost of writing effec- 
t ively. 

Th i s is the trad i t ional scheme for a report , 
enshrined in the American Psychological Association 1 s 
Pub 1 ication Manual and for that reason often called APA 
style: 

1 . Introduct ion 

2. Method 

3. Results 

J*. Discussion 

What such an order does is to rehearse for the reader 
the writer's own progress through his task. It uses 
the temporal order as a kind of objective correlative, 
and so is easier to write. (Althoggh, to judge from 
^ u e procrastination of researchers faced with reporting 
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results, you wouldn't think so.) The model is perva- 
sive. Everyone who has a report to write or recommen- 
dations to make labors through the presentation of the 
problem, what they did about it, what results their 
investigations revealed, and finally— what the audience 
really needs--the conclusions. You open a report eager 
to find out what the researcher recommends, and your 
energy drains away as you find that the first section 
is headed "Background. " There may even be a literature 
review as well. And if you are a decisionmaker rather 
than a fellow researcher, your interest in the details 
of the method (subdivided according to the APA style 
into "subjects, 11 "apparatus," and "procedure") will be 
severely limited. Please note that 1 am not denigrat- 
ing the inclusion or importance of these sections, but 
criticizing their order. 

This traditional format is adopted not only in 
reports throughout the scientific and management com- 
munities but whenever anyone hears the word "report." 
It's like a Pavlovian reflex— ask someone to write a 
report and their glands begin to secrete first the 
introduction, with background, then' the method, and on 
and on. Figure 3 is an example from an investigator 1 '* 
report* written for a district attorney. I'm quoting 
it unexpurgated from the beginning, although it contin- 
ues for another two paragraphs. 

This report clearly follows the scheme I've been 
pillorying, although without the formal headings. We 
are given the background in the introduction: The 
writer sets the scene for us, including the motivation 
for his presence. He then gives us his investigative 
method in exhaustive detail. Note that even when he 
finally gets us into the bathroom, he doesn't jump to 
the exciting news--he methodically notes the fire 
damage to the plastic fittings and the closed shower 
doors. The reader is in no way prepared for the shock 
that awaits us behind those doors. And that surely is 
the main point of the report. Fires are routine but 
mercifully not all of them result in the discovery of 
bodies in the bath. The discovery corresponds to the 
results and conclus ions--i t 1 s what the reader really 
needs and wants to know. 
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I responded to the address In question at the request of XYZ Fire 
Department, arriving shortly after 3.31 a.m. Upon arrival, the fire had 
been "knocked down" and smoke electors were In operation. Battalion Chief 
Smith was on the scene, as was Investigator H. of the XYZ Fire Department. 
The scene Is a ground-f loo' apartment In a two-story multlunlt apartment 
complex. 

Entering the apartmsnt, I was directed to the (fining area where 
Investigator H. pointed out several Items to me, Including a purse with 
Its contents emptied onto the adjacent couch. We rhen proceeded to the 
two bedrooms of the apartment where I was told the fires had originated. 
In the northeast bedroom evidence Indicated the fire had originated In 
the closet with heat damage to the upper walls and across to the bed. 
The window was closed during the fire, but had been broken open from the 
outside and there was evidence that a dry chemical extinguisher had been 
directed In through the opening. 

The northwest bedrooms showed ev Hence oi two separate fires. The 
first was a small fire near the foot of the bed on the right side. This 
fire consisted of clothing and damage to the bed frame. A much larger 
fire occurred In the walk- In closet adjacent to the bedroom. There was 
no evidence to show that these fires were connected In any way to one 
another and Investigator H. stated he was of the opinion that the fires 
were deliberately set. I concur In his findings and believe the fire to 
have been deliberately set. 

After photographing the scenes, Investigator H. and I began the 
fire cause Investigation In the northeast bedroom. As Investigator H. 
was concluding the search at that point of origin, I began a search of 
other areas for evidence of prior activity within the apartment. Going 
Into the bathroom I observed that the plastic Items within the room had 
suffered heat damage. This Included the upper portions of the tub 
enclosure doors which were In a closed position. I slid the door open 
from the right-hand side, moving to the left of the tub enclosure, and 
In doing so found the body of a young adult female. Both legs of the 
woman were raised, with the knees drawn back towards her chest, so as to 
result In the lower portion of her torso being at the end of the tub and 
directly under the spout. Her right arm was stretched out straight 
along her side and resting on the bottom of tho tub. Her left arm was 
bent and over her head. Her head was back with the face up. Her eyes 
were closed, mouth open. The body was nude with only a blue scarf 
around her neck. The tub was partially filled with water which came to 
within approximately two Inches of her mouth. There was no water visible 
In her open mouth. 

At this point, I advised Chief Smith that there was a body In the tub 
and then advised Officer T. who was on the scene to take the arson report. 
Officer T. then confirmed the presence of the body and requested homicide 
detectives and a Watch Commander from the XYZ Police Dopartmeht. I then 
requested that all other personnel leave the premises. 



Figure 3: Report illustrating traditional format. 
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The investigator who wrote this with so much con- 
trol would not report it orally thus. He probably told 
his colleagues and superiors that he found a body in 
the bath when he went to investigate a fire. That 
statement (wi th sui table elaborations, of course) 
should appear in the first paragraph of the report — 
probably as the first sentence. For that is the natu- 
ral order of communication: we need to understand the 
main point before the details make any sense. In other 
words, we process information top-down. This assertion 
has been demonstrated by numerous psychological experi- 
ments (Charrow, 1980; Meyer, 1975; Thorndyke, 1977), 
perhaps most dramatically by Bransford and Johnson 
(1973), who found °that experimental subjects could not 
understand or remember this passage, which has no ori- 
enting statement: 

The procedure is actually quite simple. First 
you arrange things into different groups de- 
pending on their makeup. Of course, one pile 
may be sufficient, depending on how much there 
is to do. If you have to go somewhere else 
due to Jack of facilities, that is the next 
step: otherwise, you are pretty well set. It 
is important not to overdo any particular en- 
deavor. That is, it is better to do too few 
things at once than too many .... 

Readers must be told first that the passage describes 
doing laundry, for without that information they cannot 
make sense of it. 

Instead of the traditional order, good practical 
writers substitute this one: 

1. Introduction of problem, results and conclu- 
sions; map guiding reader to the organization 
of the report. 

2. Detailed discussion of reports and conclusions) 
including such descriptions of method as per- 
tain to their understanding. 
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Method 



Literature review and background (perhaps in 
appendices) 



on 
war 
an* 




I This order not only delivers the essential infor- 
mation top-down, it also accommodates the problem of 
multiple audience. It begins with what all readers 
warjt to know, and then guides select groups of readers 
to, their particular interests. Everything is there as 
before--in no way am 1 suggesting omission of important 
details — but in an order that maximizes utility. The 
or,der is both natural and rhetorical. It reflects the 
y our minds sift out what's important for retention 
jd it acknowledges that writing is not ploddingly ref- 
erential. The reader does not need to follow the 
writer through each step taken to arrive at the con- 
clusion--wri ting is a symbolic shortcut to the essence. 

* Another way to appreciate the difference between 
the traditional and the new order is to use Linda 
flower's H98l) distinction between writer-based and 
reader-based prose, expounded in her excellent guide 
for the practical writer, Problem Solv inq Stratcg ies 
for Writing , chapters nine and ten. The traditional 
order is based on the writer's needs--F lower calls it 
an "egocentric focus"--which manifests itself, in the 
narrative organization we have examined. Reader-based 
prose has a structure that guides the reader to the 
major points; is organized hierarchically, with the 
principal ideas or facts mentioned first in all rhe- 
torical units from paper to paragraph; and focuses on 
the topic, using rhetorical development, not the 
writer's own experience, as the organizing principle. 

Now ^omeone is bound to object that I have 
unfairly slandered the APA style because in fact it 
mandates an abstract at the beginning of the paper. 
Abstracts or summaries act as a sort of apology for the 
dimly perceived inoperative organization of the report. 
But they aren't really a reader-based ..olutlon, because 
they are merely tacked on. (Some ever^ appear at the 
end of the report.) Abstracts in most of the journals 
that adopt the APA style are frequently separated from 
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the main body of the article by a different typograph- 
ical style, thus signaling that they aren't really to 
be read as part of the article* The existence of the 
abstract makes easier the natural reading order--an 
experienced reader of journal articles reads the 
abstract, decides whethef the article is of interest, 
and if it is, immediately reads the results and con- 
clusions sections* Only if they raise methodological 
questions will the methods section be read. In fact, 
it's a fair guess that, readers who read articles in 
their printed order are probably the authors* 



A couple of minor ! object ions must be cleared up 
before we move on. The, order I'm suggesting will seem 
suspiciously fami liar, to experienced compos i t ion 
teachers. Isn 1 1 i t the old thesis and development 
pattern? Of course. , But note that I omitted "con- 
clusions" from the patjtern. It is the same old pat- 
tern, provided that the thesis and the conclusion are 
understood to be identical. Students have unfortu- 
nately sometimes beenj taught that the thesis is a 
provocative statement , to get you going and that the 
conclusion is what youj really think. Or the thesis is 
a question to which the conclusion is the artswer. Or 
the thesis is a statement that \ am going to compare 
and contrast certain features, without any conclusion 
other than that I've, done it. But understood as an 
assertion that is to be argued, the thesis acts as the 
governing statement tftat guides the selection and order 
of all the arguments,, examples, and facts brought in to 
support it. If students properly understand the func- 
tion of a thesi s in Engl ish 1 , they wi 1 1 have less 
trouble when presented wi th sophisticated pract ical 
writing tasks. 

f 

"If I put my conclusion up front as you want me 
to, what do 1 put in the conclusion?" researchers ask 
plaintively, afraid they've lost their training wheels. 
I am tempted to answer as the King told the White Rab- 
bit: "Begin at thef beginning," the King said gravely, 
"and go on till yod come to the end: then stop." But 
a sense of ending is necessary--we react with dissatis- 
faction to a rhetorical unit thdt simply stops, unless 
it is clearly followed by another unit. Since the con- 
clusion has now become the thesis and has its rightful 
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place at the beginning, the concluding material can 
consist of implications, proposed research, suggested 
action, tentative interpretation' of events (this might 
be appropriate for the investigator's report about the 
body in the bath;, or conceptualizing the events, 
rather like a receding panorama shot concluding a 
movie. In the case of conclusions, as with the rhe- 
torical order in general, possibilities are opened up 
.rather than 1 imt ted. 

On the sentence level, psycholinguists have estab- 
lished that the normal English sentence pattern pro- 
ceeds from known to unknown, or, in technical terms, 
from theme to rheme (Hallidiy, 1968). The reader 
expects the first part of a sentence to refer backwards 
and the final part to provide [new information. There- 
fore, the final position in the sentence has built-in 
emphasis: If you expect new information, you are alert 
for it. The evidence on sJW other sentence-level 
choices is more ambiguous. It does not seem clear that 
the passive voice verb is more difficult to process 
than the active voice. So far the evidence relates 
back to sentence emphasis--it depends what you want to 
focus on (Charrow, 1980). Fof example, you may wish to 
place a noun in the final pojsition and can do so only 
by making the verb passive. 



As with large-scale 
decide the major idea they ^ 



ganization, wr i ters must 
'ant to stress, and manipu- 
late sentences accordingly.! They will receive help 
with the technical aspects of sentence design from 
three short books: Revising/ Prose by Richard A. Lanham 
(1979); Style: Ten Lessonfe in Clarity and Grace , by 
Joseph M. Williams (1981),| for practical writing in 
general; and Plain English! for Lawyers by Richard C. 
Wydick (1979), with ah obviously more restricted appi- 
cation. 



EDUCATION FOR PRACTICAL WRITING 

Let me now pull my argument together. If practi- 
cal wri ting is to meet f ts readers 1 needs, i t must 
follow guidelines based on, research to match writing to 
reading. Success gained through writing like the boss 
or following traditional fodels is gained in spite of, 
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not because of, its strategies. But in view of re- 
search like Armstrong's (1980), how can sensible prac- 
tical writing — which delivers its message immediately 
in short crisp concrete sentences and wastes no one's 
t ime-/rpplace the incumbent style? This is a question 
of sociology rather than of psychol inguist ics or rhet- 
oric. 

The broad answer i s educat ion, but in several 
phases and disguises. You can't just barge into cor- 
porate headquarters and tell them all that they can't 
write. Mostly you have to wait for them to come to 
you, usually for economic reasons, as I mentioned ear- 
lier. When they do, be sure that management personnel 
are included in the instruction, whatever form it 
takes. This tactic avoids the situation where subor- 
dinate personnel learn eagerly how to tighten, 
brighten, and shorten their writing, only to find it 
lengthened, deadened, and stultified as management 
reintroduces in editing all the traditional ballast. 

Once you've got management working with you over a 
piece of prose, it's surprisingly easy to persuade them 
that shorter and tighter is better. (Armstrong, didn' t 
present his revised research articles personally, but 
asked for opinions on a questionnaire. This is excel- 
lent research procedure, of course, but changing ideas 
about wri t ing — another purpose, obvious ly — requires 
personal intervention.) They write as they do because 
they simply don't know there is any other way to do it. 
Larry Frase ( 198 1 ) demonstrated that readers of techni- 
cal wr i t ing were perfect ly happy wi th wri t ing that 
strained their patience and their eyes until they were 
Shown more accessible versions. Comparison is a 
remarkab ly ef feet ive weapon in the war aga Inst obscu- 
r i ty , espec ial ly when sharpened by t ime- and money- 
saving considerations. 

But of course the war is being conducted only on 
one front— hardly a front, more 1 ike isolated pockets 
of a guerrilla war — if education about writing takes 
place only on the job. Clearly it belongs as part of 
everyone's preservice education. Training in practical 
writing should be provided at every level, from elemen- 
tary school students learning to write letters, to 
O . 3d 32 
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graduate students writing doctoral dissertations. It 
need not take the sane form--sometimes instruction can 
accompany another course, as an adjunct, sometimes be 
confined to a writing class where situations are mod- 
eled. There is no need for such practical writing in- 
struction to displace the present J i terature-or iented 
English class. It should supplement it. Of course, 
all forms of education presently suffer from poor tax- 
payer support, so that calling for more writing in- 
struction may seem like whistling to the empty air, but 
to ignore the need is short-sighted in view of the 
exploding information sector of the world economy. 

If all students receive instruction in practical 
writing, in understanding how readers react to writing 
and what they need to comprehend easily, then clearly 
time will take care of the fol low-the- leader syndrome, 
as those trained in practical writing replace retiring 
superiors. Efficient instruction in practical writing 
will eventually permeate organizational structures if 
we take our educational responsibility seriously. 1 
have put that word in the emphatic position, because it 
implies Jthe need for writing instructors to do some 
homework, to read outside the field, to accommodate 
themselves to research results conveyed in unfamiliar 
terms. Instruction must continually modify itself as 
research discovers more about psycho- and socio-lin- 
guistic processes. It will do no good if practical 
writing teachers cbnfine themselves to correcting 
errors and repeat fye shibboleths that get English 
teachers a bad name. v Good writing of any kind is not 
judged by the absence <pf error but by the presence of a 
considered rhetorical strategy responding to a readers 
expectations and serving the writers purposes. Good 
writing instruction cannot come from assigning chapters 
in a textbook but from modeling response as 1 have dem- 
onstrated. It requi res sentence-by-sentence analysis 
of a piece in rough-draft form, assessing the effect of 
organization, word-choice, word placement on the over- 
all purpose. Communication takes place between people, 
whether the medium is rag paper and quill pen or a 
word-processing program on a computer. Instruction in 
writing similarly depends on interpersonal response, 
preferably among a group of readers reacting honestly 
and considerately. 
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All writing ?lms at control. We want to control 
the language, the topic, and the reader. Control is 
partly due to increased knowledge. The creative brain- 
storming involved in writing will increase knowledge of 
the topic. Instruction will help with audience analy- 
s i s and techn ica I inf ormat ion about grammar, syntax, 
vocabulary. But something more is required for con- 
trol --respect for writing itself. If we are successful 
in educating practical writers, they will not despise 
writing or try to skip over 1 1 ^ in a hurry. They will 
understand it as the most distinctly human activity and 
embrace a chance to assume its power and its glory. 
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Interest in job-related writing has developed from 
both practical and theoretical concerns. Some re- 
searchers are motivated by concerns for developing 
curriculum; others want to understand how the functions 
and social contexts of writing influence writing pro- 
cesses. Most studies have described the kinds, fre- 
quency, and importance of writing tasks for specific 
jobs. Recently, some researchers have looked beyond 
the surface aspects of job-related writing to examine 
the processes, functions, and social contexts involved 
in wr 1 ting on the job. 

This review summarizes the findings of descriptive 
studies of writing in work-related settings in the 
United States and Canada.^ Directions for future re- 
search are also discussed. 

All of the jobs studied involve some writing, but 
the writing tasks vary by job and specific location. 
Most of the writing of non-professional and non- 
managerial workers involves filling in forms, occurs 
dally, and is closely tied to the content of specific 
jobs. Among these workers, wri ting th§t is not on 
forms is usually in an abbreviated and telegraphic 
style. By contrast, workers in professional or mana- 
gerial jobs write various types of connected text, and 
they vary the style and content of their prose in re- 
sponse to the audience and the purpose of the document. 
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In add 1 1 Ion t<i performing job-related wr i t inp, 
many workers also write to get a job or to participate 
tn training, and most write in order to fulfill govern- 
ment regulations or to gain access to benefits adminis- 
tered through their places of employment. 



WRITING THAT IS PART OF SPECIFIC JOBS 

Most researchers have described writing done for 
specific jobs as part of more comprehensive studies of 
literacy on the job. Some report results from a cress- 
section of jobs; others examine specific blue-collar or 
whi te-col lar jobs. 

Mikulecky and Diehl (1980) interviewed 107 adults 
from a wide range of occupations (including fast-food 
Cw v s, machine operators, and corporate vice-presi- 
dents) In the Bloomington, Indiana, area. They report 
that most (65%) of the writing tasks are done daily and 
that filling out prepared forms is the most frequently 
cited writing task 1^2%). Writing letters or memos is 
the next most frequent task (23%), followed by writing 
a report or article (11%), ancj noting work accomplished 
(/%)• The remaining tasks include writing on blue- 
prints, writing dimensions on masonry, keypunching, and 
marking products. 

In another study of a cross-section of jobs, 
Hoagland (1982) investigated the jcb-related writing of 
19 community college students in the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. These students included professional, 
technical, managerial, clerical, and service employees, 
as well as skilled and unskilled blue-collar workers. 
Her findings are consistent with 'those of M.ikulecky and 
Diehl (1980). Filling out forms was the most frequent- 
ly cited task (MX), followed by making lists (21%), 
writing letters, memos, instructions, or notes (15%), 
and taking messages (15%). Over half (63%) said that 
they write less than five hours a week, and almost all 
(90%) said that they write primarily for an internal 
audience. Communication and .accurate recording of 
I nf ormat i on are the pr imary f unct i ons of the i r job- 
related wr I ting. 
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Blue-col lar Jobs 

As part of the Industrial Literacy Project, Jacob 
(iy82) observed and interviewed workers in a milk- 
producing plant in Baltimore, Maryland. A wide range 
of blue-collar occupations were examined, including 
truck drivers, skilled craft workers, pasteurizers, 
truck loaders, machine operators, and unskilled work- 
ers. Two-thirds of the blue-collar workers 1 uses of 
written documents occur daily, and one-fifth occur at 
least once a week. Most (73*) of the documents they 
use are forms, and most (57%) of their uses of these 
documents involve writing. 

Several studies present information on the writing 
tasks of specific blue-collar jobs. Mechanics and 
craft workers were studied by several researchers. Moe 
and his colleagues (ly79a, iy80a, 1980c, 1980d, litfOf) 
interviewed supervisors about the tasks of one worker 
at each of three sites. They found that the most typi- 
cal writing task for mechanics (including heating, air 
conditioning, maintenance, and auto mechanics), elec- 
tricians and welders, involves writing short riotfcs to 
describe work accomplished. Jhese notes are written in 
an informal and telegraphic style in which unnecessary 
words are eliminated and complete sentences are not 
required. Mechanics and electricians may also write a 
few words to accompany their sketches or diagrams. 
Jacob (1982) reports similar findings for truck and 
p lant mai ntenance mechan ics. I n the mijk-produc i ng 
p I ant she studied, boi ler engineers and maintenance 
mechaaics fill out forms to^record information while 
monitoring equipment in the; plant as well as write 
notes describing work accomplished. 

Jacob also reports findings for various kinds of 
truck drivers. Truck drivers who have responsibility 
for delivery routes write more than those without 
regular del ivery routes. Route drivers wri te on 
approximately twenty di fferent kinds of documents. 
Over half (68$) of their writing tasks occur daily, and 
almost all are on forms. Drivers without regular 
routes write on 2-13 different kinds of documents. As 
with the other drivers, most of their writing tasks are 
daily, and most aru on forms. 
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Data on the wr i t ing tasks of mach i ne operators 
comes from several studies. Hall and Carlton (1977) 
Interviewed employers and new employees in various 
segments of the economy in order to describe the basic 
skills requirements of jobs that could be filled by 
high school students in a medium-sized urban community 
in Canada. They report that production jobs in textile 
manufacturing rarely require any writing. As one young 
employee said, "You don't have to write much . . .just 
mark down the lot number, and how many dozen there is, 
and fill out your time card" (p. 189). As part of a 
state-wide survey in Wisconsin, Farning, Boyce, and 
Mahnke (1975) found that machine operators fill out 
forms about twelve times a week and take notes about 
nine times a week; other writing skills are used infre- 
quently. 

Jacob (1982) found variability in the writing 
tasks associated with production jobs in a milk- 
producing plant* For example, pasteurizers and by- 
products workers write on eleven different kinds of 
documents, while f il Hog-machine operators write on 
only two different kinds of document*. For all produc- 
tion workers, however, most of the documents they write 
on are forms, and most interactions are daily. As part 
of a pilot study conducted in a semiconductor plant in 
Connecticut, Jacob (1978) observed and interviewed 
production workers. These workers fill out four forms 
as part of their daily tasks. 

Data on semi-skilled and unskilled workers are 
presented by Hall and Carlton (1977) and Jacob (1982). 
According to Hall and Carlton, employers state that few 
writing skills are needed by these workers. Their view 
was echoed by employees, as the following statement 
shows: "You don't have to write. You fill out a card 
for the hours worked, and fill out a card for the 
number of plates you welded. There's an automatic 
counter" (p. 195) . Jacob reports simi lar findings. 
Plant cleanup workers fill out two forms daily; garage 
workers who operate the gas pump, change and fix tires, 
or lubricate trucks write on less than four kinds of 
documents. Most of these documents are used daily and 
most are forms. 
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White-collar Jobs 

The Jacob (ly82) study also describes the writing 
activities of white-collar workers at a milk-producing 
plant. These workers include managers and supervisors, 
technicians, office and clerical workers, cashiers, 
keypunch operators, store clerks, and sales representa- 
tives. Slightly over, half of the white-collar workers 1 
uses of written documents are daily, and approximately 
83* of these daily interactions are with forms. Forms 
also account for 60-75* of the documents they use 
weekly or less than weekly. Approximately 60% of their 
dai ly^interact ions with documents involve writing, as 
do 45* of their weekly interactions, and 3k% of their 
less frequent interactions. .Very few letters are 
written at this plant; most of the writing of white- 
collar workers involves filling out forms or transfer- 
ring and compiling information from one or more forms 
to another. 

The writing tasks of office and clerical workers 
were examined in several studies. Hall and Carlton 
IW7) found that both employers and employees report 
that general office workers "need the basic clerical 
skills of clear and legible writing, and competence in 
grammar and spelling" (p. 186). A survey of the writ- 
ing needs of office workers in Wisconsin (Farning et 
al. 1975) found that completing forms is their most 
important writing task— a task undertaken about four- 
teen times a day. Taking notes, proofing, and editing 
are each done one or two times daily. Reports and 
business letters are each written once a day or less. 
The clerk-typist that Hoagland ( iy82) studied spent 
25-30 hours a" week completing forms as well as editing 
and typing memos, letters, and reports. Her work 
included revising her supervisor's writing and correct- 
i ng gramma t ica I errors. Hoagl and comments that th i s 
worker was "functioning not only as a typist, but as a 
writer in the collaborative writing process that often 
occurs in government agencies 11 (p. 82). 

Crandall (1981) presents* a detailed picture of the 
writing tasks of a group of clerical workers in a 
government agency. She reports that reading and 
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writing activities constitute the major portion of 
their work day. The writing tasks these workers per- 
form include the following: transferring information 
from forms and texts to other forms; entering new 
i nformat ion, al ter ing, or deleting data on forms; 
transferring numbers and names from forms to IBM cards 
and to other forms; . typi ng texts from handwritten 
drafts; writing notes to examiners about the status of 
items in a case; keeping records of productivity for 
oneself; preparing cards of productivity for a group of 
examinees; keeping lists of difficult words to spell; 
and keeping notes and manuals about various procedures. 

She points out that, despite the fact that these 
clerical workers do not have any legal .^or scientific 
education, they deal with documents written by and for 
lawyers, scientists, ^and engineers. She examined how 
the clerks functioned x in such an environment and 
reports that they "demonstrated a remarkable series of 
strategies for reducing literacy demands in their work 
and for maximizing their knowledge, ^including strate- 
gies for avoiding unnecessary reading and writing, 
searching for informat ion ,by exploiting the redundancy 
in both format. and topic within the texts and across 
texts in a file, substituting oral information for 
written, and effectively using manuals, especial ly 
fchose they developed for themselves" (abstract). 

Sec re tar ies wr i te more than general of f ice 
workers. The Wisconsin survey (Farnifjg et al . 1375) 
found that secretaries engage in many types of writing 
ab^Jvi ties. They complete forms, wr i te bus iness 
letters, and proof or edit written communication about 
six or .seven times a day. They also take notes and 
write gertaral reports about once a day. Hoe and his 
colleagues ( I980e) report that secretaries transcribe 
mater ial s written by others in formal or technical 
style. Spelling arul grammar are important for them so 
they can "patch" mistakes made by the authors. 

Hall and Car 1 ton ^t$77) examined the work of 
clerks and tel lers in financial institutions. They 
report that these workers have ijttle need for writing 
skills beyond those involved in wfkting numerals., This 
view was supported by a recently hired teller who said 
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that "as for writing, that's mostly forms and transfer- 
ring figures. Other writing is about two percent of 
the time" (p. 180). 

Hall and Carlton also found that sales workers 
need minimal writing skills. Employers report that 
writing is a very small part of the job for these 
workers. Employers 1 complaints have more to do with 
the legibility of handwriting than with more complex 
skills such as spelling and sentence construction. 

Draftsmen were studied by Moe and his colleagues 
(1380b). These workers write memos and formal labels 
for their drawings. Complete sentences are not needed, 
and a telegraphic style is acceptable. 

Several studies examined the job-related writing 
of workers in health occupations. The Wisconsin survey 
(Farning et al., 1975) revealed that health workers 
take notes, and proof or edit documents once or twice a 
day. In another study (Moe et al., 1979b), supervisors 
reported that practical nurses need to write on charts 
and files. The supervisors also indicated that, while 
grammatical completeness was not demanded in thi.s writ- 
ing, accuracy was important. Anderson ( 1 982 J conducted 
a case study of a practical nurse in his conposition 
class. He found that the nurse's writing consisted 
mainly of writing patient-progress notes in an abbrevi- 
ated format, and recording observations, assessments, 
and plans for action. This type of writing required 
accuracy and the proper use of medical terms. 

Odell and Goswami (1981) examined the writing of 
administrators and caseworkers in a social service 
agency. The researchers were primarily interested in 
variations in the style and content of the writer's 
products, and in the reasons for these variations. 
They found that, in their writing, these workers are 
sensitive to rhetorical context, and 'they vary style 
and content according to their awareness of the purpose 
and audience of their writing. Administrators write 
primarily letters and memos. For these workers, the 
status of the audience and their personal relationship 
with the audience are the most frequent reasons for 
modifications in style and content. Caseworkers write 
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primarily client reports. Their modifications are more 
likely to be based on the suhject than on the audience. 
For example, they are influenced by factors such as the 
desire to provide an accurate, complete, non-redundant 
account, and a desi re to document a conclus ion they 
have drawn. * 



WRITING THAT IS NOT PART OF SPECIFIC JOBS 

Descriptions of the writing workers use to do 
specific jobs do not present a complete picture of job- 
related writing. Many workers use writing to get a job 
or x as part of training for a Job; all workers must fill 
out some government forms as a condition of employment 
in the United States; and workers also need to write In 
order to gain access to many of the benefits that are 
administered through trje I r places of employment. Oata 
on these aspects of job-related writing were collected 
In a semiconductor plant and milk-producing plant as 
part of the Industrial L!terocy Project (Jacob, 1978, 



To apply for a job In the milk-producing plant, 
workers must fill cut a four-page application form. 
This involves writing words, sentences, and numbers. 
Those applying for a driving job must have the appro- 
priate driver's license; to get a driver's license, 
they have to fill out forms and take a written test on 
the relevant laws. Applicants for a delivery route 
must also take a written math test. People applying 
for jobs that involve receiving or testing milk or for 
the job of boi ler engineer must obtain the requi red 
license before being hired. This involves passing a 
written test on information related to the desired job. 
Upon becoming an employee of either company, workers 
must fill out forms for federal and state withholding 
taxes. In the milk-producing plant, blue-collar work- 
ers also fill out a union application form. 

Workers at the ml Ik-produci ng plant rarely 
participate in any formal training at the plant before 
beginning their jobs. Production workers at the semi- 
conductor plant, however, do participate in a training 
course lasting a day and a half before beginning work. 
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A trailer takes (he employees through a series of work- 
books that deal with practical issues such as safety, 
appropriate dress in work areas, cleaning procedures, 
and filling out the required forms, as well js more 
theoretical topics such as integrated circuits and the 
chemical processes involved in the tasks they will per- 
form. After the trainer presents the material and 
orally quizzes the employees, they are required to take 
a written test at the end of each section. These tests 
involve identification, f il l-in-the-blank, and 
multiple-choice questions. The trainees Jacob (1978) 
observed had difficulty with the written tests. They 
compleined that they had trouble spelling and that it 
had been a long time since they had written anything. 
Several commented that they ound the emphasis on 
school-type instruction during the training sessions 
difficult. One said that she could easily learn while 
actually doing a job, but that learning through written 
materials was difficult for her. 

Writing, particularly filling out forms, is needed 
to obtain various benefits in both plants. In order to 
participate in medical and insurance plans, employees 
must fill out forms. If a claim is made, other forms 
must be filled out. Forms must, also be filled out to 
participate in 'the local credit union, ^nd employees 
must fill out other forms to apply for a loan or to 
withdraw money from their accounts. , 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION j 

Most studies of job-related writing have focused 
on writing tasks associated with specific jobs. All 
blue-collar jobs examined involve some writing, 
although the specific writing tasks encountered differ 
i n number , k i nd, and frequency. None of the jobs 
described involve writing complete sentences and most 
involve filling out some kinds of forms. Skilled craft 
workers and truck dr ivers wi th del ivery routes use 
writing more than semi-ski I led and unski lied workers. 
Craft workers and truck drivers write notes in a tele? 
graphic style as well as fill out forms. Production 
workers primarily record numbers on forms. Unskilled 
workers may fill out one or two forms as part of their 
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Of the non-professional white-collar workers 
discussed, secretaries seem to use the most complex 
writing skills. They write letters, take notes, proof 
and edit written communication, and fill out forms. 
Other office workers perform similar tasks except that 
they rarely construct letters. Tellers and sales 
workers have few writing tasks as part of their jobs 
except recording numbers on forms. 

The job-rel a ted wr i t ing of the profess i ona 1 and 
managerial workers studied to date varies widely in 
format. Some write primarily short reports in which 
complete sentences are not required, while others write 
lengthy reports, and still others write tetters and 
memos. These writers are sensitive to rhetorical con- 
text, and vary the style and content of their writing 
according to the purpose and audience of the document. 

Job-related writing is not limited to that 
involved in performing specific jobs. Many workers use 
writing to get a job or as part of training for a job. 
All workers must fill out government forms as a condi- 
tion of employment in the United States. And workers 
also need to write in order to gain access to many of 
the benefits administered through their places of 
employment. 

Research has just begun in the area of job-related 
writing. Future work needs to focus on the processes 
involved, and on the functions and social contexts of 
writing tasks. Job-related writing that is not part of 
specific jobs also needs further examination. Filling 
out forms is a significant part of most job-related 
writing. More research needs to be done on the skills 
and knowledge required to competently fill out various 
kinds of forms. Work done in the Document Design 
Project (Holland & Redish, 1981; Redish, 1 98 1 ; Rose & 
Cox, 1980) explores some of these issues. 

Several of the researchers who have examined job- 
related writing have drawn on their experience in 
conducting this research to comment on methodology. 
Jacob, Crandall and Scribner (1979) state that inter- 
view data with supervisors and employees, and written 
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job descriptions are got sufficient for a complete 
picture of job-related writing activities These tend 
to focus on the routine and recurrent aspects of the 
job and often omit many "miscellaneous" tasks which so 
often invplve writing. n From our research, we see that 
it is necessary to actually observe people interacting 
with documents, to analyze what they have to do with 
them and what purposes are being served" (p. 12). 
Jacob et al. also state that observations are important 
to understand the social conditions under which workers 
use and produce written documents. Employees often use 
a variety of sources and strategies for reducing the 
literacy demands of their jobs (Crandall, 1981). An 
understanding of these processes is important for a 
full picture of writing on the job. 

Jacob et al. (1379) also indicate that documents 
cannot be analyzed in isolation from the various tasks 
performed with them. They state that "the work setting 
is characterized by enormous variability in the kind of 
informational activities that may be conducted around a 
single document--some employees may be reordering 
information on a form, others using the same form to 
answer a set of , specific questions and still others may 
be organizing a filing system around it 11 (p. 12). 

We are only beginning to understand job-related 
writing. Future work that examines process, functions, 
.and social contexts can make important practical and 
theoretical contributions. 
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FUNCTIONAL WRITING IN 
THE WORKPLACE 



Larry Mlkikcky 
ImHam Uahtraty-Momaiagtoa 



Functional writing, as it is performed by workers 
on most jobs, bears little relationship to composition 
«s it is taught in most schools or to actual writing as 
it is practiced by most students* This is not to say 
that writing does not occur in the workplace. Research 
observations from workers in hundreds of occupations 
indicate that the average worker may be producing more 
"writing 11 on the job than the average student does in 
school. The most s'gnificant differences, however, are 
in the types of writing performed on the job and the 
•contexts in which that writing occurs. 

This paper examines the context and parameters for 
several sorts of writing observed on the job. Specific 
attention is given to the types of writing that are 
currently called for and to emerging and seemingly 
conflicting trends related to functional writing in the 
workplace. Finally, the paper examines research 
resu Its and effective job-training program models to 
suggest directions and implications for teachers and 
trainers. 

A CONTEXT FOR FUNCTIONAL WRITING IN THE WORKPLACE 

Theoretical arguments have been made that literacy 
is of one piece. This position maintains that writers 
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cannot be separated from the audiences with whom they 
communicate; that writing, reading, listening and 
speaking, are intertwined; and that artificially sepa- 
rating one aspect of communication from others is 
usually counter-productive. Although this position can 
be artjued against theoretically, it does provide an 
extremely accurate description of functional writing in 
the workplace. 

Communication on most jobs rarely makes use of a 
single modality for an extended period of time. For 
example, in a recent study of nurses and electronic 
technicians (Mikulecky, in press), it was found that 
workers changed modality regularly and often. Workers 
were observed minute-by-minute for eight hours over a 
three-day period. Once each minute a trained observer 
recorded whether the worker had spent the minute speak- 
ing, listening, reading, writing, or doing a task* If 
the minute was divided among modalities, the classifi- 
cation of multi-modality was recorded. Workers aver- 
aged less than 10 minutes a day of writing or reading 
which extended for one uninterrupted minute or more. 
They would read, write, perform operations, ask 
questions, and listen to responses in an on-going 
cycle. Over 35% of nurses 1 work-time was multi-modal. 
The electronic technicians averaged closer to 60$ 
multi-modal work-time, but only because a substantial 
percentage of their time was classified as 
uninterrupted "doing. 11 

There are other indications of this mixture of 
communicat ion modal i ties in the workplace. In an 
earlier study involving 150 workers and nearly 100 
students (Mikulecky, 1982), this author observed that 
workers asked questions of each other twice as often as 
students did in schools. Heath (1982) has observed 
adults at home and on the job in two communities in the 
Carol inas. She found that many readi ng and wr i t ing 
tasks became group projects involving "joint oral 
negotiation of meaning" "(p. 30). Formal writing 
"always had,, to be renegotiated into an informal style," 
and group processes involving shared experiences and 
decision-making were involved in processing and 
producing written information. 
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One reason that so much mixed modality and social 
Interaction is involved with literacy on the job has to 
do with the purposes for literacy use. Although there 
is some variation among occupations, research results 
indicate that between 60S and 30% of reading and 
writing on the job is done to complete a task (Diehl S 
Mikulecky, 1980; Mikulecky, 1982). Efficient 
completion of the task drives the activity. Writers 
and readers are usually concerned with completing, the 
task rather than perfectly producing or even completely 
comprehending a literacy product. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this generality. A manager 
writing a memo to the president may be quite concerned 
about clarity, and an electronic technician is usually 
aware that his or her notations must make sense to 
other workers. Such emphasis on product is quite rare, 
however. 

A personal example directly related to this 
conference may illustrate functional literacy on the 
job. When Larry Gentry contacted me on the telephone 
to present at this conference, I checked my calendar to 
determine whether I had a scheduling conflict. There 
was no conflict, so we discussed who would be attending 
this conference and which of my work would be worth 
presenting. Larry agreed to summarize our discussion 
in a Tetter and send me a contract. A few days later a 
package of material arrived. I skimmed over general 
Information about the conference, deciding that I would 
read it more carefully later and noticed that I was 
called upon to sign two versions of a three-page 
contrac . Being a skeptical individual, I read the 
contract carefully. It appeared that for a token pay- 
ment, I was selling not only the time it took me to 
write this paper, plus my travel time, but also copy- 
right options to reproduce it, translate it, and so 
forth. I was concerned. I was happy to do the paper 
and take the time to present it. I probably would have 
done it for free for the opportunity to meet with con- 
ference participants. The copyright made me wary, how- 
ever, since I intend to publish a collection of my 
papers. A telephone call to SWRL led to a call to the 
contracts office, which led to a letter clarifying the 
uses that would be made of the paper. 
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Having, taken care of that aspect of job-related 
literacy, I noticed that I was also called upon to fill 
out a federal Employees 1 Withholding Allowance 
Certificate for the token payment I was receiving. I 
skimmed the form and began filling it out. I did quite 
well with nty name and address. By the second page, 
however, I was in difficulty. On page two, I was 
called upon to use a fairly complex table to determine 
how much money should be withheld. The explanations 
about category classifications did not seem to clarify 
matters much. I read them over several times carefully 
and ended up with more questions. I called down the 
hall to see if my colleagues had ever had to deal with 
this particular forn:. None had, but each had a form- 
filling horror story to share. Finally, I grew angry 
at naving to go through so iruch complexity for what was 
essentially a contributed effort. I noticed a line 
under thfc Privacy Act section that said if I didn't 
wish to reveal personal information, I would be treated 
as a single person with no withholding allowance. 1 
presume this means my token payment will go to the 
government and a part of it will trickle down to the 
planners of this conference. 

Besides being vindictive, this example serves 
another purpose. The funct i onal wr i t i ng and read i ng 
required for just this small portion of my job called 
for all language modal i t ies, several task-driven 
literacy strategies, and the use of a social network to 
aid my functional writing. The functional writing, 
though involving less than several dozen words, was 
intertwined with several other forms of communication 
that complicated the activity. Filling forms, inter- 
preting tables, skimming, reading careful ly, cal 1 ing 
upon others for clarification, and eventually accepting 
al ternat i ve pragmatic solut ions characterize much 
occupational writing and reading at several levels of 
emp loyment. 



FUNCTIONAL WRITING DEMANDS ON THE JOB 

Much of the literacy research done in the work- 
place has focused upon reading demands rather than upon 
writing. What is known about writing on the job, to a 
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large extent, roust be drawn from data that is secondary 
to the main thrust of these studies, Diehl ( 1980) 
examjned 100 workers from a variety of occupations 
selected to represent the full range of occupations in 
the U.S. governments Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles . Workers were asked to prov i de examp 1 es of 
writing tasks they had recently performed on the j66. 
The workers cited a total of 276 tasks. Of these, 
k2A% involved filling out prepared forms. About one- 
thi rjl of the occupational writing involved composing 
communications in paragraph format (22.5% of tasks 
involved writing letters or memos and 10. 5% involved 
writing reports or articles.) The remaining one-fourth 
of wr 1 1 1 ng tasks i nvo 1 ved record I ng or not i ng work 
completed (6-9*) and "other" (17.7*) • This large 
"other" category included composing blueprints, key- 
punching, marking products, and doing a variety of 
occupation-specific tasks. These writing tasks tended 
to be highly repetitive. Over 65% of the tasks were 
daily in nature, with another 10% occurring either 
weekly or monthly. 

Data on job writing was gathered but not reported 
in Hikulecky (1982). A special analysis of the data 
for this paper examined differences in reported writing 
demands by occupation levels. The Diehl research 
reveals that the vast majority of occupational writing 
involves forms, job orders, letters, memos, and 
reports. The Hikulecky study of 150 representatively 
selected workers broke these tasks down by major 
occupational categories (see Table 1). 

In all, 89* of workers reported that they 
regularly produce written products of the types listed 
In Table 1. These who did not generally come from the 
non-professional levels and tended to fit into Diehl 1 s 
categories of product-marking and "other." There are, 
as one would expect, large differences among groups 
(Chi Square significant at £ * .0003). What is perhaps 
most significant, however, is the fact that over half 
the workers in every category did report some produc- 
tion of letters, memos, or reports. This majority 
participation remained true even when the \\% of 
workers not Included in Table 1 were added to the 
calculations. These forms of correspondence were not 
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TABLE I 

OCCUPATIONAL WRITING TASKS BY OCCUPATION GROUPS 

Prof es- Clerical Service Blue 

sional S S Sales Col lar 

Technical 

(n - 48) (n - 29) (n - 12) (n - 43) 

Forms * 8.3* 17.2* 33-3% 39.5* 

orders only 



Forms, orders* 
& correspon- 
dence only 



37.5* 24.1* 33.3* 37.2* 



Forms, orders, 

correspondence, 54.2* 58.6* 33.3* 23.3* 
reports 

TOTAL 100* 100* 100* 100* 



always in traditional letter format. Notes and 
scrawled memos were included in the correspondence 
category. Over half of the blue-collar workers from 
the **3 jobs surveyed by Mlkulecky (1982) and from two- 
thirds to over nine-tenths of all other workers, how- 
ever, did have to compose written information in some 
form. 

It should be noted, however, that place of work 
greatly influences functional writing demands. DiehPs 
( 1980) results are based on observations in 26 work- 
places and the Mlkulecky (1982) data were drawn from 35 
workplaces. Though these studies have attempted to be 
representat ive, they are still far from a complete 
representation of all types of workplaces. The work of 
Evelyn Jacob (1982) highlights some of these workplace 
differences. Jacob undertook an intensive ethnographic 
study of literacy in a single workplace— the "Green 
Spring Dairy. 11 Results of this single-site study 
agree, in part, with the Mikulecky data, but also high- 
light the great differences among workplaces. In the 
final research report to the Ford Foundation, Jacob 
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notes that at the dairy, "approximately 65% of all 
work-related movable documents are forms 11 (p. 60). 
This is nearly double the average reported by Diehl 
(1980). Jacob also reports that at the dairy, fewer 
than 10* of functional writing tasks involved writing a 
sentence or more. This diverges widely with the 
average figures on notes, memos, and correspondence 
reported by Hikulecky. There are some simi lar i ties 
among the Diehl survey, the Hikulecky survey, and the 
Jacob study on the topic of writing frequency. Like 
Diehl and Hikulecky,. Jacob reports that the vast 
majority of job-writing tasks occurred at least once a 
week if not daily. In fact, Jacob reports that only 
\**% of blue-collar dairy workers' interactions with 
written material occurred less than weekly. 

The most likely conclusion to be drawn from these 
differences among studies is that, although functional 
writing demands may involve some dompesi tion, it is 
possible in some workplaces mainly to fill out forms. 
The Jacob data indicate that it is possible to hold 
even a white-collar job at the "Green Spring Dairy 11 and 
limit most of one's functional writing to filling out 
forms. \ 

Odel 1 ( 1980) offers yet another perspective on 
functional writing in the workplace. Odell gathered a 
number of writing samples from an insurance company. 
After analyzing this material, Odell concluded that 
business correspondence often purposefully violates 
trad i t iona 1 wr i t i ng convent i ons and even common-sense 
dictates about clarity. Writing would be intentionally 
informal or indirect or even confusing, depending upon 
the actions the writer wanted to elicit from the 
reader . The context of hav i ng a spec i f i$ aud i ence, 
previous experience with the audience, and awareness of 
the task at hand dictated what the composition would 
finally look like. Host business writers Observed by 
Odell were fairly adept at this sort or writing, 
although their final products often violated the ( 
dictates of traditional writing instructors. 



WRITING OF STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 



Studies of the amount of writing, reading, or 
listening that students do in school are confounded by 
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the problem of time on task. Frederick, Walberg, and 
Rasher (ly79), for example, determined in a study of 
high school classrooms that an average of 46.5$ qf 
class time was lost during each class period. Loss of 
class time occurs while teachers pass out materials, 
while teachers attempt to get student attention, and 
while students are distracted. On the average, nearly 
half of student classroom time is lost. To this loss 
must be added time lost through passing from one class 
to another and time officially allocated to non- 
academic pursuits. 

Many studies do not consider this high percentage 
of school time that i s not on task. The tendency is to 
credit students as having attended to a task for the 
full time allocated to that task by the teacher. A 
critical reader of studies that do not observe actual 
student time on task might be well advised to divide 
reported times of student activity in half* 

Applebee ( 1 98 1 ) has done the most extensive recent 
study of writing in American schools. Using data from 
the observational portion of his study, Applebee 
reports that . 

an average of 44 percent of the observed 
lesson time involved writing activities, with 
mechan ical uses of wri ting (such as short- 
answer and f il 1-in-the-blank tasks) occurring 
24 percent of observed time, note-taking 17 
percent, and writing of paragraph length or 
longer occurring 3 percent of observed time. 
S imi larly, homework assignments i nvol ved 
wr i ting of at least paragraph length 3 
percent of the time. (p. 93) 

Al though one cannQt determi ne how much t ime on task 
occurred during the allocated percentages of time, it 
does seem clear that most writing is produced to demon- 
strate to teachers what has been learned or to gather 
information for later personal use. Almost no writing 
to communicate messages occurs. Indeed, almost rio 
composition of any sort occurs. 
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Wolf and Greenwald (1980) video-taped 40 hours of 
observations in the classrooms of eight secondary 
teachers in four rural and suburban school districts. 
They then -coded their observations of various sorts of 
reading, writing, listening, and doing activities. 
Their detailed coding system involves more than a dozen 
categories, consolidated into Literacy (reading, writ- 
ing, and notetaking), Listening (lectures, directions, 
films, etc.), Doing (performing non-written tasks), and 
Other (discipline, collecting trip money, etc.). The 
number of minutes per day (based on five 50-minute 
periods) for each activity is shown in Table 2. 

These stud ies confirm that very 1 ittle wri ting 
occurs in secondary school. Most writing seems to be 
copying, making notes, or answering short questions to 
demonstrate that learning has occurred. Very little 
writing to communicate or to accomplish a task occurs 
during a typical xhool day. 

Imp 1 1 cat ions of thi s research for teachers are 
clouded by three factors. A good deal of change is 
presently occuring in the workplace. Literacy demands 
are being redefined both upwards and downwards at the 
same time. In addition, there are indications from 
several sources that transfer is minimal from general 
literacy training to specific job literacy tasks. 



LITERACY ON THE JOB IN FLUX 

Educators face a real difficulty in making plans 
to prepare students for workplace 1 i teracy demands. 
They are aiming at a moving target. To complicate 
factors, the movement is in several different direc- 
tions rather than along a single trajectory. 

Some examples should help to document the 
confusion. The Wall Street Journal (Hymowitz, 198 1 ) 
reports that literacy demands in the workplace are 
increasing and that lack of literacy ability is a major 
economic and safety problem. New York Mutual Life 
reports 70% of correspondence must be redone, JLG 
Industries claims literacy-related production mistakes 
cost millions of dollars, and Westinghouse has fired 
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TABLE 2 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITY TIMES* 



Act ivl ty 



LITERACY 



Reading by itself (text, 

paperback, or magazine) 
Notetaking while reauing 
Writing by itself (essay, 
dictation, lecture notes) 



Minutes Dai ly 



2h 
16 



dictation, lecture notes; 
Writing supported by reading 
(essay exam, trauslat ion) 



LISTEN I 




Lecture 

Teacher-given directions 
Filmed lecture 

TOTAL 



5 

30 



57 
9 

39 



75 



105 



DOING 



Performance of non-written tasks 



21 



OTHER 



Discipline, collecting trip 

money, and school-related tasks 
Unspeci f ied 

TOTAL 



3* 
15 



49 
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workers for literacy-related safety concerns. General 
Motors 1 director of personnel claims that the auto 
industry's ratio of non-technical to technical jobs 
will change from 5*6 to 1, in 1381 to 1 to 1 in less 
than two decades* 

Other indi cat ions of thi s increase in 1 iteracy 
demands abound* Major industries are creating pools of 
word-processor operators. These operators rece ive 
material from several departments. They must take 
rough draft and produce perfect copy. This may involve 
editing for subject/verb agreement errors and occasion- 
ally making rewording changes. The equipment and high 
skill of these operators enables them to do two to 
three times as much work as traditional secretaries. 
They are well paid for their skill. In a recent survey 
of Fortune 500 corporations, personnel directors were 
asked what happens to employees who have difficulty 
with written communication. The major response was 
that they aren't necessarily fired, but that they are 
often sidetracked into dead-end jobs (Mikulecky £ 
Cousin, 1982). There are strong indications that 
literacy demands are rapidly increasing. 

At the same time, another trend is apparent. I t 
is possible, with automation and very low salaries, for 
some employers to cut costs by employing non-literates. 
The West Germans, for example, employ non-literate 
Pakistani immigrants for simple, short-term industrial 
jobs. When the narrowly defined job stops, so does the 
Pakistani. Ordinarily, this is not very cost- 
effective, but because the pay is so low, employers can 
tolerate the lack of skills and training. A similar 
trend seems to be emerging in the United States. Fast 
food chains are placing pictures on cash register keys 
and using computer-pricing. Mistakes can be cut while 
emp loyers cont inue to pay very low wages. Grocery 
stores are beginning to use computer-pricing and check- 
out to increase the efficiency of cash regi ster 
operators and presumably to reduce the number of 
cashiers needed. Banks are replacing human tellers 
with electronic tellers. if the move is accepted by 
consumers, the number of moderately trained tellers can 
be reduced* Fewer low-skill employees can load the 
ijja'-hines for minimal pay while highly skilled employees 
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can maintain and repair them. Sears has introduced a 
computerized diagnostic system for auto batteries and 
electrical systems. The system can be operated by an 
adolescent with a low literacy level for considerably 
lower wages than an experienced mechanic would require. 
According to Stichw ( 198 1 ) , the armed forces are 
investing substantial resources in "cogni tive 
robotics. 11 State-of-the-art computer advances are 
being examined. A possible goal of this research could 
easily be to devise effective step-by-step computer 
instructions to less capable soldiers. Several indica- 
tors suggest a trend of using expensive technology to 
lower literacy requirements of some jobs. The trade- 
off is lower pay and machines playing a larger role in 
directing the activities of some persons. 



THE PROBLEM OF TRANSFERABILITY 

A second major difficulty faced by educators who 
desire to improve student abilities in functional areas 
is the problem of transferability. Much schooling is 
set up (both consciously and unconsciously) on the 
assumption that basic learnings and skills easily 
transfer from one situation to others. 

The assumption of transfer of skills is easy to 
make in American schools. Teachers often assume that 
the student who does one language activity well is also 
competent at others. Students who write poorly on one 
type of assignment usually write poorly on others. The 
conclusion is drawn that abilities have transferred for 
the good student and that is why he or she does most 
things well. It is also assumed that the poor student 
hasn't yet learned the basics so nothing has trans- 
ferred. An alternative explanation and conclusion can 
be drawn, however. Good students are absent less than 
poor students and tend to learn several different 
skills and abilities at about the same time. The 
result is that good students perform well on most 
tasks; average students who are absent more, perform 
less well; and poor students who are absent a great 
deal tend to perform poorly on many language tasks. 
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This situation need not imply transfer of basic skills'. 
It can simply mean that students who attend class more 
often tend to learn a wider variety of skills. 

>' 

There is an emerging body of research to suggest 
that this alternative explanation is indeed the case. 
Work by Scribner and Cole (1978) suggests that u the 
effects of literacy and perhaps of schooling as well 
are restricted . . . orj generalized only to closely 
related practices 11 (p. 457). Sticht (1980), in 
commenting on research performed with the military, 
underscores this point. In reporting the results of 
programs integrating technical and literacy skill 
training, Sticht observes, M Job reading gains were much 
larger than general reading. This Is important because 
it indicates that people are learning what they are 
being taught. Clearly the present results show that 
reading is not altogether a generic skill assessable by 
any test of general reading 11 (p. 303). Though not all 
this research deals purely with transfer of writing 
abilities, it does raise serious concern over simply 
assuming that a few basic writing abilities will 
consistently transfer to writing tasks in the 
workplace. 

. 

A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LANGUAGE -TRAIN ING PROGRAM 



ERIC 



Before directly addressing the implications of 
this paper for teachers in schools, it will prove use- 
ful to examine a successful business training program 
that has 3 heavy language component—a trainh.** program 
for word-processor operators. Being a word-processor 
operator involves a good deal more than being a tradi- 
tional secretary who knows how to operate the new 
machinery. Many word-processor operators work in 
centrally located pools or groups. Supervisors receive 
jobs from various departments, estimate the time needed 
to edit, format, and produce letter-perfect copy, and 
then assign the job to an operator. The operator must 
be able to edit for spelling, subject/verb agreement, 
and a number of other language flaws, and may occasion- 
ally reword sentences. Letter-perfect copy must be 
rapidly produced. All work is proofread and mistakes 
/y* returned for correction. Correction time is added 
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to total production., time. in order to retain these 
high-paying jobs, an operator must perform at or above 
specified standards. Pay exceeds $20,000 a year, and 
word-processor operators may perform the work of r wo or 
more typical secretaries. 

The Technical Assistance Training Corporation 
(TATC) has worked together with businesses and city 
government i n Ch i cago to devel op a word-process i ng 
training program (Mikulecky £ Strange, 1982). Students 
in the progran were CETA-el igible adults, many of whom 
were In the 18-25 year old group. An exit requirement 
for trainees was demonstrating competence at least 
equ Ival ent to average word-processor employees in 
companies who participated in planning the program. 
Samples of reading and writing were gathered from the 
workplace. These averaged from tenth-grade to college 
level In difficulty. Screening measures were construc- 
ted and tested on actual workers to determine average 
ability levels. These Instrument? were used to screen 
applicants to the training program. Acceptable 
applicants were expected to meet industry standards in 
approximately one-half year of training. The TATC 
program set Its goals high and assumed It could achieve 
a gain of three grade levels in a half-year of 
training. Applicants who could perform adequately with 
business materials as low as the ninth-grade level of 
difficulty were accepted for training. Classes of 
30-35 trainees were accepted Into the program. These 
individuals were paid to attend training for **0 hours 
per week. Time ea^h day was divided among language 
training? typing and word-processing training, work- 
hablts training, and individual study time. Three 
full-time teachers (a reading specialist, a word- 
processing special 1st, and a business special ist) 
worked with students throughout the day. 

The amount of time a trainee spent in any given 
area depended upon how much time he or she needed. 
Some trainees needed more emphasis in language Improve- 
ment, and others more in machine ski 1 Is. On the 
average, 20% of the time was spent attending classroom 
presentations and 80$ working independently or in 
student work groups to master information presented in 
- lasses. 
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Assignments were planned to integrate language and 
machine skills. Much of the classwork simulated actual 
job demands. Students would compose business communi- 
cation that other students would edit and later produce 
in final form on word processing equipment. A good 
deal of the work involved using actual business commu- 
nication that was hand-written in rough draft form with 
editing notations. The job-simulation training, 
i ntegrat i ng 1 anguage and mach i ne exper i ence, ranged 
from about 5% of assignments the first week to nearly 
lOOfc in the final weeks. Class assignments attempted 
to replicate the time constraints present in business 
performance. Although much of the work was done on an 
individual basis, some work made use of teams, which 
again replicated workplace conditions. 

Trainee time on task ranged from lt% to 30% during 
* any given workday. This compares to public school 
figures of }0% to 50%. Instructors met on a weekly 
basis to determine how each student's time might be 
most wisely allocated. Individual conferences informed 
students of their progress and weak areas. Feedback 
was also provided by wall charts that showed the aver- 
age class performance on a wide selection of language 
and machine competencies. Wall charts showtng individ- 
ual performance (listed by student-number) also provid- 
ed individual feedback of comparative performance. 

The most clear-cut di ff erences between thi s 
program and public-school programs hac* to do with 
appl I cat ion and integration of draining. Training in 
language, work habits, and machine use was integrated 
so students received focused practice to meet pre-set 
standards. Public-school programs have a tendency to 
offer little integration and feedback. In addition, 
most school programs assume transfer of general 
competencies to actual job application. The TATC 
program assumed no such transfer and consistently used 
job simulation as a major training device. 

Resul ts of the program are highly encouraging. 
The time needed for trainees to reach job- level compe- 
tence var ied. The earl lest trainees found employment 
after \k weeks of training. The average time needed 
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for students to reach the pre-set standards was 20 
weeks, with a few trainees taking nearly 28 weeks. 
During the approximately 20 weeks of training time, 
trainees improved in ability to read business material 
by an average of a full grade level. Many trainees 
improved considerably more than this. Even more spec- 
tacular gains were made in proofreading and editing 
skills. 

In 1981 and 1982, the economy entered a recession 
that limited the ability of cooperating industries to 
hire acceptably trained word-processing operators. A 
third of the cooperating companies stopped all hiring. 
Several additional companies raised their hiring stan- 
dards for accurate word processing speed from 55 words- 
per-minute to 65 or 70 words-per-minute. 

In the face of these economic difficulties, 
slightly over cne-third of the trainees found word- 
processing employment within a few weeks of program 
completion. Other trainees used the training facili- 
ties as a base for a "job-search club." The mutual 
support and facilities provided by the club enabled 
another of successful trainees to find appropriate 
employment each month. By October 1982, over 70% of 
the trainees had been hired. 

In summary, the word-processing program is an 
excellent example of how trainers can integrate 
language training with oq- the- Job training whi le 
employing insights from current research. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

It is not real istic £0 expect classroom teachers 
to prepare students completely for the literacy demands 
they will face in every occupation. „ Occupational 
demands change over time, new occupations ^develop regu- 
larly, and demands within a given occupation may differ 
as one moves from workplace to workplace. In addition, 
most classroom teachers are ill-prepared to teach stu- 
dents about particular occupational demancis, and the 
degree to which schools should tailor curriculum to the 
current needs of industry is an arguable issue. 
O . & 
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To balance the picture, research results reported 
above Indicate that little writing or reading occur in 
secondary school classrooms. The sorts of reading and 
writing that do occur are narrowly focused and provide 
little experience for students who face the functional 
writing demands outside of school and particularly in 
the workplace. Classroom teachers can do r.iany things 
to increase the amount of writing and reading students 
do and to expand the students 1 experiences to include 
some of the functional literacy processes found in the 
workplace. 

Classroom teachers should be aware that workplace 
writing involves communicating with others and reacting 
to various forms of print and graphic material. The 
writer nearly always has a specific audience, context, 
and purpose for writing in mind. An initial goal for 
teachers, then, should be to model this sort of writing 
and bring a wider variety of material into the class- 
room. The material can be used to help create situa- 
tions that require realistic written communication. 
Workers daily encounter material from newspapers, 
panphlets, instructions, forms, announcements, manuals, 
tables, graphs, charts, advertisements, and correspon- 
dence. Teachers and students can create writing 
assignments calling for the use of these materials to 
accomplish specific tasks. Examples of such assign- 
ments are listed below: 

o Write a letter requesting information 
about a product. 

o Choose a piace you wish to vijit. Gather 
information on costs for travel, lodging, 
food, etc. for the trip. 

o Interview three adults about the sorts of 
x reading and writing they must do on their 
x jobs . Wr i te a letter to the teacher 
(pr incipa! /super in tendent/counse lor) ex- 
plaining what one must learn to perform 
these jobs* 
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Teachers can also do the following: 

o Take advantage of Junior Achievement, book 
c lubs, or student- run businesses. Set 
thl ngs up so students must do the neces- 
sary writing, record keeping, and reading 
to operate the business. 

o Have students plan to accomplish a goal or 
personal dream. This may Involve writing 
letters and usi ng catalogs, maps, adver- 
tising, price lists, and reference books. 
A final business-like report can outline 
the resources needed and the steps that 
will be required to make the dream come 
true. 

o I nvol ve studoni.2 I n schoo I workp lace 
demands by having s^ident appointees write 
and post instruction! for class assign- 
ments or having students do some classroom 
record-keeping and form-filling. 

The activities are similar in that reading and 
writing are used as vehicles to accomplish a task. 
Classroom teachers can provide training for functional 
writing demands In the workplace by creating situations 
where students legitimately need to use writing and 
reading. « 

An initial goal to accomplish these purposes is 
gathering materials for one's classroom. Students can 
learn by sharing the work of finding and bringing 
materials into the classroom. There are several ways 
teachers can create opportunities for students. For 
exampje, teachers can do the following: 

o Have students use telephone directories to 
find business addresses, 

o Assign student work groups to write and 
edi t letters to bus lucres requesting 
mater ial s or permission to visit bus I- 
nesses. The teacher can review the final 
version before mailing the letter, 
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o Assign visits to agencies and places of 
business for the purpose of gathering 
mater ial s and i nterviewi ng personnel man- 
aqers about on-the-job literacy demands. 

A good many lessons can be learned from successful 
business training programs* Classroom teachers can 
accompl ish a great deal i f they talk less and create 
more opportunities for students to be actively involved 
in doing writing. Time on task can be increased by 
creat ing leg! t imate tasks and by establ i sh I ng work 
groups to accomplish those tasks. The same work groups 
can be used for gathering information, skimming maga- 
zine articles, and keeping records for more tradition- 
ally academic classroom pursuits. 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE: AN 
ESSENTIAL COMMUNICATION 
SKILL FOR THE COMPETENT 

ADULT— A CURRICULUM 
MODEL 



Gertrude S. Meyers 
Nort tarter* Dtiaois University 



Writing instruction Is complex because the writing 
act entails the amalgamation of a number of complex 
skills. Spelling alone requires the simultaneous use 
of auditory and visual discrimination, memory, sequen- 
tial izatlon, analysis and synthesis, and integration 
processes and is, therefore, one of the most sophis- 
ticated o,f the language skills (Johnson £ Myklebust, 
1967). Hunt and Hadsel 1 (1963), in a study of spelling 
Instruction, found that the following four factors af- 
fect the ability to spell English words: (1) ability 
to spell words that are phonetic, (2) ability to spell 
words that involve roots, prefixes, suffixes, and to 
use the rules for combining these elements, (3) ability 
to look at a word and to reproduce it later, and (**) 
ability to spell the "demons. 11 Pupils with the same 
total score on a spelling test may have completely dif- 
ferent problems. For writing,, the individual must be 
conpetent not only in spelling, but also in punctua- 
tion, word order, grammar, and composition (Hammill, 
1975) • 

In addition, there are various levels of written 
language deficiencies. For example, there is the uni- 
versity graduate student who can't write a grammat- 
ically correct sentence, the lawyer who can't spell, 
and the professor who hasn't written since her disser- 
tation and refuses to try. In addition, many of us 
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have trouble knowing when to use ^o, too , or two , know- 
ing when J[ should come before e, confusing there and 
thei r , knowing when to use the comma and when not to, 
confusing tenses or plurals, and so on. These are 
problems that many writers share, but they are not at 
the level of problems discussed in this paper. The 
weight of the problem is different when an individual 
cannot fill out an application, write a letter of com- 
plaint, write a letter for a job interview, fill out an 
order form, or write a shopping list. 

THE PROBLEM 

Under a grant from I nternat ional Telephone and 
Telegraph (ITT) to Northeastern Illinois University, we 
have been developing a program co overcome written lan- 
guage deficiencies so that students can enter the cler- 
ical job market. Our target population consists of 
students in th£ Taylor Business Institute, a post- 
secondary secretarial school operated by ITT Education- 
al Services. All applicants are screened to determine 
if they have the basic literacy skills needed to learn 
the necessary vocational skills. Entrance into the 
program requires applicants to obtain minimal scores on 
tests of reading, spelling, and business English. Ap- 
plicants are also required to write a letter in answer 
to a help-wanted ad; this is done, not to screen out 
applicants, but to obtain ,a sample of their common 
writing errors. The fol lowing samples (or iginal ly 
written by hand) are taken from a recent group of ap- 
pl icants: 

Student A 

To whom it may concern, 

my name is R...R. and I am refer ing about an add 
that 1 saw in todays Suntimes requiring that you 
are in need of a very good worker with experience. 
With the experience I do have 1 am in need of a 
job and would like to offer my services as an 
employee in your Company. [ can be contacted at 
this number. 



S incerely yours 
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Student B 
To personnel : 

My name is S...H... I seen your advertisement in 
suntimes newspaper, 1 would like to apply for the 
secretarial position, 1 have no experience, but 1 
do have training on the IBM typewriter and adding 
machine. 

Thank you 

Student C 
Dear Sears, 

Hy name is P...N... and Pam interested in a job 
opening you have. How 1 came across the add was 
in the paper. 1 have decided that this is the 
kind of work Mam looking for, I have had typing 
and can typing 50 w/m and 1 take short hand at 90% 
accurrcy. I feel that I am qualified for the job, 
I would like to make an appointment for an 
I nterview, 

^ Thank you 

Student D 
Dear Sirs: 

I am writing regarding your secretarial position, 
V am very interested and would like to be set up 
for an interview at our earlies convience. My 
qualition are typing 55 wmp and shorthand. I can 
be reach at 

Sincerely Your, 

Student £ 

To: whom it may concern: 

I read in Sunday Suntine newspaper that you Sears 
Roebuck Co, had and opening for a Secterary. My 
name is V...S... and 1 feel I'm have the 
capiablity for the job. 1 had traing for the 
.field of secterary a year of shorthand 90 words 
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per mln **5 word mln In Typeetc. And wood like to 
make a pointent for a Interview with you on your* 
convience you may reach me at nomber 



It is scandalous that after spending twelve years 
in school, these writers have so little competence in 
written language. An uninformed reader might jump to 
the conclusion that these writers are illiterate or 
mental ly handicapped. Test resul ts indicate that nei- 
ther is the case. The Business English Test is a 
mul t iple-choice test of 110 quest ions; 50 correct an- 
swers is the minimum requirement for acceptance into 
the program. On the Wide Range Achievement Spelling 
Test of 46 words, a score of 14 is required. On the 
SRA Reading Index, there are 13 questions, with 7 cor- 
rect answers (fifth grade reading equivalent) the re- 
quirement for acceptance in the program. The following 
are the scores of the letter writers. 



Student Test Score 



Sincrly 



A 



Business Engl ish Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

SRA Reading Index 



57 
21 
9 



B 



Business English Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

SRA Reading Index 



66 
30 
9 



C 



Business Engl ish Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
SRA Reading Index 



53 
17 
11 



D 



Business Engl ish Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

SRA Reading Index , 



55 
20 
10 



E 



Business Engl ish Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

SRA Reading Index 



5k 

15 
10 
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However, we do find an occasional individual who 
Is close to being a non-reader; but in our last group 
of 35 applicants, only two failed to obtain a passing 
score on the SRA Reading Index. 

THE PROGRAM 

The program has changed considerably over the past 
seven years, but the vocational readiness of the appli- 
cants has not. Students still enter the school with 
written language equivalencies ranging from fifth to 
seventh grades. Since the population is predominantly 
Black , some of the deficiencies in written language may 
result from students 1 /ion-standard dialects. We make 
no effort to change oral dialect, but focus on defi- 
ciencies in standard written language instead. For 
this population, deficiencies center on subject-verb 
agreement, forms of the verb be, "incorrect use of 
pronouns, and -e<J and endings. Overcoming these 
problems requires constant attention. Common or pre- 
dominant errors are corrected through a variety of 
methods. Correct usage is reinforced through reading 
another person's written language, proofing one's own 
writing, and reading material aloud word-by-word. An 
important aspect of the program is that teachers make 
students aware of their individual errors. 

Individual needs are delineated by reference to 
each student's written language sample. Kraus (1357) 
found that the most helpful technique for improving 
sentence structure was to base lessons on errors made 
, by the student. According to Kraus, practice on iso- 
lated rules and/single sentences does not help. Yet 
many English t4achers teach only from the assigned 
textbook, covering each page and each rule in a ritual- 
istic sequ^fce. For example, an English teacher ex- 
pounding pn pronoun forms or paralogisms may be faith- 
fully following the text, but \t is unlikely that 
ei ther *exerci se wi 1 1 improve students 1 writing. Know- 
ing abstract precepts of traditional grammar is fine if 
you are going to be a grammarian; but if you are going 
to take dictat ion, be a medical transcriber or a clerk 
typist, such knowledge is unnecessary. English teach- 
ers must learn to use textbooks selectively, choosing 
only those sections and rules that address students 1 
needs. Student time is better spent in actual writing 
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It has been our experience that young adults need 4 
auditory Input, visual input, and motor output. Stu- 
dents need to hear, see, and write. We discovered chat 
mater. al on filmstrips only or on audio-cassettes only 
had to be discarded because there was no simultaneous 
auditory and visual Input. Videotapes, filmstrips with 
aud lo-cassettes, and transparenc ies are much more 
effective. 

An essential requirement of the program is that 
every teacher must be a teacher of English. Unfortu- 
nately, many teachers are ill-prepared for this task. 
In high school, the history teacher teaches only his- 
tory, the English teacher teaches only English, the 
science teacher teaches only science. This is not the 
way it should be in the high school or in a training 
program for adults. Where there are written language 
deficiencies, every teacher, even those who teach typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, shorthand, or auto mechanics, must be 
a teacher of writing. Errors in writing must be at- 
tended to, whatever the content of the class. The 
vocational education teacher does not need to know all 
of the rules of grammar, but he or she must be aware of 
the need for student practice^ in correct usage. 

The program includes an ongoing evaluation. There 
is a pre-test and a corresponding post-test in each 
subject. The evaluation system discloses the weakness- 
es in teaching methods and materials and points out 
areas that need additional attention. The pre- and 
post-test information is also important for students 
who want to know and need to know the progress they are 
making toward their goals. 

MATERIALS 

Based on our experience with English texts, only 
sect ions of the fol lowing books are used: Engl ish 
2600 , Engl ish 3200 , Business Engl ish , Engl ish Style 
Skill Builders: A Se 1 f- Improvement Program for Trans- 
cribers and Typists , and a spelling program developed 
by our faculty. Other materials pf value include 
transparencies developed by teachers for overhead pro- 
jectors, and the System 80 kits for phonics and sen- 
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tence structure. In addition, filmstrips with audio- 
cassettes cover such topics as vocabulary development, 
English grammar, and basic writing skills for everyday 
1 ife (see Appendix). 

Every step of the program is geared to help the 
student reach vocational goals. In this case, written 
language is a major part of attaining these goals. In 
the nine to twelve months these young adults are in our 
program, they improve their writing skills, begin 
watching for their errors, and learn how to get help 
from the resources used in their training. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE AND ADULT COMPETENCE 

The adults we have been working with, who range in 
age from 19 to 25, are seeking competence for specific 
kinds of jobs. Today's post-secondary schools, whether 
public or proprietary, are receiving adults of all ages 
in need of training. Many of these schools face prob- 
lems similar to those at Taylor and some of what we 
have developed can be useful to other programs. Our 
common objectives are (1) to identify the specific job- 
related literacy skills that students need and (2) to 
provide an opportunity for them to master those skills. 



The purpose of the Adult Performance Level survey 
conducted by the U.S. Office of Education a few years 
ago (APLP, 1975) was to develop a broader definition of 
literacy. lhe researchers used the term "functional 
competency 11 to define the minimal academic abilities of 
American adults. They concluded that "functional com- 
petency is a construct which is meaningful only in a 
specific societal context . . . just as functional com- 
petency is cul tOre-bound, it is perhaps even more 
closely bound to the technological state of a partic- 
ular society" (pp. 8-9). Further, the study provided 
the useful notion that functional competency is a 
dynamiv process; as the requirements of society change, 
the i ndi vidua I must acqu i re more and di f f erent know- 
ledge and ski I Is. 

At one period in our history, individuals were 
considered literate if they could read at the fourth 
Q~1e level and sign their names. In our society 
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today, individuals with those same minimal skills can 
do only the most menial jobs. The Adult Performance 
Level study proposed that functional competency be 
viewed as the application of certain basic skills to 
certain areas of general knowledge.. The matrix in 
Figure 1 shows how these components are related: 





Communication 


Computation 


Problam* 
Solving 


Intarptrsonal 
Relations 


Consumer 
Economics 










Occupational 
Knowlodgo 










Haalth 










Community 
Rssourcss 










Govommont 
and Law 











Figure 1: Taxonomy of Functional Competency (Adapted 
from APLP, 1975) 



One important finding of the APL survey was that' 
16. of the adults in the United States, or some 1 8. 9 
million persons, were unable to cope successfully with 
written language. An additional 25*5% were found to 6e 
functional but not proficient in written language. 
These findings were not based on tests of spelling, 
punctuat ion, or grammar, but on the actual wr i ting 
skills that adults use in everyday living. Below is a 
list of writing tasks that were included in the survey 
of 3500 adults in 30 states: 

Writing a business letter 
Writing a response to an employment ad 
Completing an employment application 
Filling out a Social Security form 
Applying for a loan 
Completing a letter to a Congressional 
representat i ve 
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Writing a note to a teacher to excuse a child's 

absence 
Addressing an envelope 
Completing a complaint for^ 
Filling out 4 check !n a business transaction 

An analysis of the responses revealed that \k% made 
such serious error* in filling out a check that the 
check would probably not be cleared. In the note to 
the teacher, 2Z% did not have a salutation, 7% had no 
comprehensible message, 7% did not identify the child, 
29$ had no signature, and 3% were so poorly written 
tbeYv were Illegible* In addressing an envelope, 1 3% 
did not address the envelops wet< enough to assure it 
would reach its destination, and 2k% aid not use a 
return address on the envelope. 

Written language is seldom taught as, a communica- 
tion necessity, as demonstrated by the samples cited 
earlier* Rather it is most frequently taught through 
grammar exercises, boo*, reviews, and essays. The stu- 
dent who is not college-bound gets very little practice 
with written language* Written language needs to be 
brought to life— to be related to dally living, to 
employment, and to interpersonal relations. 

Judging oy the students who apply to the Taylor 
Business Institute, and in spite of continuing can- 
plaints about the poor writing skills of high school 
graduates, f not much has changed in the practice of 
teaching English. At the same time, technological 
changes in business and industry are demanding greater 
cvspetency In all skills. We can anticipate that many 
«dults seeking job training aiso.need training in writ- 
ten language. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE AND EMPLOYMENT 

Functional written language is a requirement for 
attaining employment, and proficiency in written lan- 
guage is essential for advancement In most jobs. Table 
1 describes written language tasks derived from the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (U.S. Department of 
labor, 1982-1983)/ The book analyzes some 23,000 jobs 
for entry requirements, advancement requirements, 'tasks 
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Involved, and opportunl t lei. Only the written language 
requirements are listed b^low. All positions listed 
require an application to bk filled out correctly, some 
require resumes, and some require written tests for 
advancement.. The tasks outlined are on-the-job tasks. 



Occupation 
File Clerk 



Shipping 
and 

Receiving 
Clerk 

Business 
Machi ne 
Repai rer 



Computer 
Repai rer 



Telephone 
Operator 



Respiratory 
Therapy 
Technician 



Table 1 
Job-Related Writing Tasks 



Writing Skills 
for Job Entry 

Alphabetize, spel 1 
correctly, keep 
records, write 
memos 



Address packages, 
fill out invoices, 
wr i te condi tion of 
merchandi se, label 
i terns 

Take tests, set up 
maintenance sched- 
ules, arrange 
schedules, write 
reports* order 
inventory 

Keep records of 
preventative main- 
tenance and repairs, 
fill out time and 
expense reports, 
keep inventory 
records, order pai " 

Spel I correctly, 
keep records of 
calls, find infor- 
mation quickly, 
write up complaints 

Keep records, write 
reports, wr i te pro- 
cedures 



Writing Skills 
for Advancement 

Read material , 
file correctly, 
establish f M ing 
system, send 
memos to depart- 
ments 

Take inventory, 
prepare orders, 
write reports, 
organize storage 
system 

Attend seminars, 
check on Inven- 
tor fes, read 
and write reports 



Attend training 
sessions, take 
courses for 
advanced 
training 



Take advanced 
training to 
become 
supervi sor 

Take wr i tten 
exams for 
advancement 
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Whether one applies for one of the above jobs or 
for a position as a hotel clerk,, a cosmetician, a res- 
taurant worker, or a salesperson, writing skills are an 
essential prerequisite for the job. 

A PRACTICAL WRITING CURRICULUM FOR THE POST-SECONDARY 
ADULT 

Adults ente/ ing a post-secondary program have a 
variety of goals* They may wish to upgrade their 
skills in a specific area, qualify for a new career, 
meet the challenge of technological change, or get off 
wel fare rol Is. Instruct ion in wr i tten communication 
needs to be geared to the requ i rements of the voca- 
tional goal and to become the instrument for improving 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and other encoding 
skills. 

The first step in designing a practical writing 
curriculum is a needs analysis of the written language 
skills of the student. The second is a task analysis 
of the written language requirements of the vocation* 
The vocabulary of the vocation must be internalized by 
the student so that it becomes automatic for writing 
purposes. In addition, the written language system of 
the vocation should be practiced, for example, by 
writing inventory lists, invoices, receipts, or re- 
ports. Or the task may involve ordering parts, writing 
answers to complaints, or keeping daily logs. Who will 
provide this job-specific instruction? Not the English 
teacher, but the electronics teacher, the small- 
appliance teacher, or the health-care teacher. 

The important issue is that wri tten language 
skills must be included in the content of whatever is 
being taught. This brings us to the need for a similar 
model for the high school curriculum. 

CURRICULUM MODEL FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 

Many high school students have written language 
deficiencies; therefore, wri tten language must be 
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Included In the content of all courses and should be 
relevant and functional. The fol lowing clusters of 
skills can be the object ivesrnr teachers In presenting 
spelling, grammar, punctuatiqpf, and sentence structure, 
and can be taught in Eng-W^n, industrial arts, social 
studies, economics, consumer math, etc. 

Task ; Fi 1 1 Out Forms 

W2 form 

Driver's license application 

Heal th record 

Job appl icat ion 

Appl Icat ion. to a. school 

Application for a dog license 

Bank form 

Income tax forms 

Passport app l icat ion 

Loan appl ication 

Task: Prepare Lists of Items 

Shopping* 1 ist: food, clothing, 

furniture, cosmetics 
Supply order 
I nventory list 

Parts order for car, motorcycle, bicycle 
Repair list: house, car, yard, lawn 

Task: Compose Letters of Request 
and of Complaint ' 

Reservat ions 

Requests for information: schools, 

jobs, advertised items 
Complaints about products, services 
Complaints about a job 

Task: Write Resumes 

For job 

For a school 

For promotion 

For pay Increase 
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Task: Write Letters to Friends and 
Relatives 

Letters of thank;* 
Letters of sympathy 
Letters of inquiry 
invi tat ions 

Letters about activities ,and plans 



Task; Write Letters to Official Bodies 
To school s 

To city agencies: mayor, city council 
To county services: child and family 
services 

To state agencies: youth services, 

employment office * 
To state representatives and senators 
To the governor 
To congressmen and senators 
To the President 
To community resources 
To consumer agencies 

Task: Compose Letters to the Press, 
Radio Stations, TV Stations 

Letters of praise 

Letters of criticism 

Letters presenting a point of view 

Letters asking for information 

Task: Compose Reports 

Report of a transaction 

Daily log of activity 

Report on an inventory 

Research report on a career of interest 

Report of an Interview 
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SUMMARY 

Teaching written language to the adult is very 
different from teaching the school-age child because 
such instruction must, out of necessity, be more close- 
ly geared to the demands of everyday living. By know- 
ing those demands, we will have a better grasp of how 
to prepare our students for the world of work. Every- 
one needs the English language for spoken and written 
communication, and no one should be denied that right. 
Just as we want 100% of our population to be function- 
ally competent in reading, so we must demand that 100% 
of the population be functionally competent in writing. 

In today's job market, 67% of the population are 
employed in service industries and 27% are employed in 
manufacturing, farming, and mining. Moreover, by 1990 
the service industries will claim an even greater share 
of the job market, with the result that the function- 
ally incompetent adult will be virtually unemployable. 
The technological development in our country requires 
that we in education meet the challenge. 
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